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From the Spectator, 5 Sept. 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Tue Queen of Spain is half-married—she has 
been betrothed to her cousin, Don Francisco de 
Assiz. It is reported that France consented to the 
marriage, on condition that the Infanta Luisa 
should be married to the Due de Montpensier : but 
that part of the story wants confirmation. As to 
the choice for the queen, it is perhaps the least of 
the evils that presented themselves. It does not 
provoke opposition from any side ; which perhaps 
sould have been said of no other candidate. It is 
not understood tha: the young pair have any pen- 
chant for each other: on the other hand, it is not 
understood that either of them has very tender feel- 
ings; so that the union may be well enough as 
royal marriages go. Its political consequences are 
negative ; all its domestic consequences, probably, 
will never be known. Meanwhile, it has the merit 
of being strictly Spanish. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 29th August pub- 
lishes a royal decree, by which the queen makes 
kaown to the nation her determination to marry her 
cousin, the Infanta Don Francisco de Assis Maria ; 
and her majesty convokes the Cortes for the 14th 
of September. 

The Journal des Débats sticks to the report of a 
second marriage ; and opportunity supplies some 
particulars respecting the young couples— 

“Weare assured that the marriage of the In- 
fanta Donna Louisa, sister to the queen, with the 
Duke de Montpensier, is decided. 

“ Queen Isabella was born at Madrid on the 10th 
of October, 1830. Her majesty is consequently 
"7 sixteen years of age. 

“ His royal highness the Infanta Don Francisco 
de Assis was born on the 13th of May, 1822. He 
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a twenty-four years of age in the month of May 
ast. 

“The Duke de Montpensier was born at Neuilly | 
on the 31st of July, 1524. His royal highness is 
consequently rather more than twenty-two years of 
age. 

“Donna Maria Louisa Ferdinanda, Infanta of | 
Spain, was born on the 30th of January, 1832. 
Her royal highness is fourteen years and seven 
months of age.’’ 

The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle explains King Louis Philippe’s anxiety for the 
second marriage— 

‘Should the queen have no heirs, (and many 
lelieve that the state of her majesty’s health renders 
4 direct succession exceedingly doubtful,) the Infanta 
Luisa will become heiress to the throne.”” More- 
over, the princess is a very charming young per- 
son, and is one of the richest heiresses in Europe. 
l nder the will of her father, King Ferdinand VII., 
she is already in possession of a we of sixteen 
millions of franes, {£640,000 sterling,) secured in 
such a way as to make payment certain. ‘‘ Louis 
Philippe is not only a wise king, but a prudent fa- 
ther of a family. His eldest surviving son, the 
Duke de Nemours, as future regent, must, sooner 
or later, come upon the country for a dotation ; and 
then he is provided for. The Prince of Joinville 
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has secured a large fortune with his Brazilian 
princess; the Duke d’Aumale is in possession of 
the whole of the fortune of the great Condés ; and 
now the Duke de Montpensier, [the only one un- 
provided for,] is saddled for a handsome sum upon 
Spain.” 

The Morning Chronicle publishes in a second 
edition some further gossip which prevailed in 
Paris yesverday touching the marriages. These 
are the points: that the queen and her sister wil! 
both be married on the same day, the 10th of Oc- 
tober, the queen’s birthday ; that the Progresista 
party have published a declaration protesting 
against the proposed alliance with the Duke de 
Montpensier ; that Mr. Bulwer was not invited to 
the meeting of council at which the queen’s inten- 
tion was announced, and that he has entered a pro- 
test against the Montpensier marriage. 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


The account of Queen Isabella’s marriage reads 
like an old fairy tale—that is, like the unhappy 
parts ; but, unlike the fairy tale, it is to be feared 
that it will not end happily. Three pictures are 
shown to Queen Isabella, of three distant princes 
in different climates born, all seeking her hand— 
the young Spanish pretender, her cousin, Conde 
de Montemolin; the half ecclesiastical Prince of 
Naples, Conte di Trapani ; and a prince from the 
officina conjugium, Leopold of Coburg-Cohary— 
like all his race, a handsome specimen of humani- 
ty. The young queen took rather a fancy to the 
handsome stranger ; but reasons of state left her no 
free choice. She is told that she must marry 
cousin Francisco de Assis—who is ugly, dull, un- 
pleasing to her taste, and, worst of all, indifferent 
towards herself. However, she is told that she 
shall have no other husband; he is urged by his 
friends ; and the young couple undergo the sacred 
ceremony of betrothal with tears and sobs on her 
part, sullen sadness on his. The affianced bride 
retires to a pillow of tears; the bridegroom gocs 
home and is ill. 

Queen Isabella is not the imprisoned daughter 
of a tyrant, but is herself a reigning sovereign ; yet 
practically her choice was not much freer. It was 
limited negatively, by a host of objections to all but 
the husband who is foreed upon her. Those about 
her, the queen-mother included, cannot have failed 
to study her character, and its weaknesses espe- 
cially ; and she has been used against herself—the 
most insidious and unscrupulous suborning of com- 
plicity in treason. No doubt, immunities have 
been held out in prospect, to compensate for this 
restraint; one tempter having herself been the 
sacrifice in a marriage with a diseased dullard. and 
having improved the opportunities of a disordered 
household to obtain solace for her mortified tastes. 
When Queen Isabella recently conferred the royal 
title of ‘* highness’’ on the handsome trooper who 
has fathered Queen Christina’s eight children, and 
was married to her not two years ago, the young 
sovereign could not have omitted to draw a com- 
mentary—applicable to her own case—applicable & 
fortiori, since she is to be a sovereign wife, not 
queen consort. Otherwise, perhaps, she would not 
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106 THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

have consented to give her hand to Don Fran-|mas. Poor young woman, she has been forced to ar 
cisco. live in just such an artificial world as those pages yo 
How can a union begun so disastrously produce nt! What a nursery tale were hers! Fy, th 
happy results? ‘The notion that, though bad for| the revolutions of the times had always correspon¢- ha 
her, it is good for the state or for the people, is| ing ones in her closet. Poor little being! called , ye 
self-evidently absurd : a nation can derive no bene-| queen before she could know what it meant—whe., to. 
fit from driving the chief of its virgins to such a) her mother or her ministers provoked to an into: 
nuptial couch. able degree the resentment and disgust of the Mad- an 
ut it may be said, that if no positive good is) rid people, little Isabella was always brought for) thr 
obtained, evil results of other unions are avoided—| as a offering, and her infant countenance |.) por 
dangerous political alliances. No more unsubstan-| the desired effect. Even Spanish frenzy was 2). the 
tial dogma rules that world of shadows, diplomacy, | peased at the sight of the ‘* innocent Isabel.’’ imy 
than this notion of dangers from matrimonial alli-; One of the first nursery revolutions must ha; the 
ances. Nations are no longer mere estates with| been that of Lieutenant Munoz coming ‘to jnsi;:| ina 
the live stock on them, given and taken as mar-| himself as her father-in-law. Then Zea, turned o.; the 
riage-portions ; but they have their own substan-| by the clamors of the liberals; subsequently 1) the 
tive history, to which that of the reigning house is} revolution of La Granga, when the queen-mothe; Eve 
subordinate. As to the fear lest clever intriguers| was forced by the soldiers to dismiss her minister. nex 
should obtain high place, it is as gratuitous as any.|—the infant queen saw all this ;—and finally « whi 
No one is so dangerous in power as a fool. Puta} Valencia, saw her mother forced to quit her ch- ace. 
gun into the hands of a villain, and he may com-| dren and the kingdom ; the good mother consoling mar 
pass the death of his enemy; into the hands of a| herself by carrying off ail the palace plate, and latic 
fool, and ten to one he fires it off into the midst of | leaving her royal daughter to feed with a pewter Mar 
a crowd. Any process by which to improve the} spoon. From the hands of the old court dowagers, suc! 
breed of the royal population in Europe, to make| Isabella was then handed over to the keeping of nant 
her princes cleverer and more sagacious, would| Mrs. Mina, a woman who knew less of a court than took 
be most useful. In the west, the power of the| she did of a fish-market. By her, the royal pre- vaez 
sovereign is rapid!y becoming too much limited to| ceptors in dancing and in French were supersede: Ss: 
permit mischief from a clever man; but nothing| by philosophic pedagogues of the choice of Ar- ate ¢ 
can forearm you against the incalculable mischiefs| guelles. It is needless to say that in the midst of And 
devised by folly. There is no country at this day| these changes the innocent Isabella became, ere she been 
that would profit by having a duller man at its} was in her teens, the most perfect mistress of dis- inaby 
head. Frederick William of Prussia by no means! simulation. ‘This was seen in the course of events or pt 
does all that his people wish; but exchange him} which followed Espartero’s expulsion ; when the ered 
for a Nicholas, and the Prussians would soon find} Moderados and the old restored courtiers, nw and 
out what a safeguard they had lost in the cultivated| knowing how to get rid of Olezaga, who had ac- decla 
conscience, and above all in the intelligence, of | tually brought them in, tutored the queen, and we k 
their present monarch. He knows too much, to| forced her to exaggerate an innocent act of minis all ot 
do what a barbarian would not hesitate about: for) terial dictation into nothing less than high trea- cums 
ignorance is the real parent of cruelty, and intelli-|son. The very first act of the French party he, t 
gence alone teaches how to sacrifice the present to) when restored, was to bring the little queen before and ¢ 
the future. Louis Philippe, astutest of princes, is| the nation with a monstrous falsehood in her mouth, queer 
serving his own ends, and compassing them on all| which might have sacrificed the life of Olezaga, hai fante. 
sides ; but how well he manages to keep France| he not escaped. The falsehood, however, cannet Th 
quiet—how well he knows that a publicly virtuous] be laid to the child’s charge, but to those of her in- Voice, 
rule ean alone conduce to his own interests! He} famous advisers. young 
may be mean, hypocritical, selfish, tricking, swin-| What an eternal scene of squabble and intrigue ireate 
dling Europe out of its respect by conduct that} has the palace presented since, between the queen- whom 
looks patriotic while it is carried on solely with an| mother, the sanguinary and blustering soldiers who accep! 
eye to business; but his public acts must de benefi-| upheld her power, the French family ambassador, listen 
cent, conducive to the material interests of the peo-| and the Infante’s party, represented whilst she neithe 
ple subject to him, or he and his vast schemes are} lived by the Princess Carlotta. The care of this in Pay 
ruined. No one suspected Charles the Tenth of | amiable knot of people was to cashier the Cortes. the Fy 
peculiarly artful or personally selfish intentions;| or get it to unvote the fundamental article 0 His e] 
hut his dull folly drove his people to rebellion.| the charter, which gave to the national assembly upon, 
Had Ferdinand of Spain been a shrewder and a} the disposal of the queen’s hand. Yet, when they Thi 
bolder man, letting alone virtuous intentions, how| had obtained this power, they were unable to use precip 
much blood and misery would have been saved to) it, unable to conclude an alliance worthy of the sisted 
Spain! Ifa little Orleans cleverness were infused young queen. The first thought (always the case to the 
into the royal blood of that country, how much bet-| in Spain) was how to link a loan with the marriage, marria 
ter her chance of future political advancement.| or some financial operation that would enrich all hand, 
The sapient meddlers of diplomacy, however, have| concerned. For this purpose —— was — ance @ 
done their best to perpetuate the breed of Ferdi-| to and coquetted with ; but Lord Aberdeen told the rather 
nands, on the pretence of saving danger to Spain| Spanish loan hunters to go—where incivility sends betwee 
and Europe! knaves. And France had thenceforth the ball one ha 
—- her hands. differes 
From the Examiner. tag then —— — i oars eae es 
which, it was would molli ustria, a0 a mi 
SS ee produce the mri of the ca by the easter titiona 
Tue efforts and intrigues, pour et contre, occa-| power ; the Duc de Montpensier at the same time lions t} 
sioned by the marriage of Queen Isabella in Spain, being to be betrothed to the queen’s younger sister. sonable 
would make a pretty little romance in forty vol-|To regulate and deprive this last match of is cessary 


umes, if spun out by the able hand of Sue or Du-' danger was the effort of Mr. Bulwer, and it ws 

















































































RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN POLAND. 107 


arranged in the meeting of Pampeluna, that the 
ueen should pos Roll Count Trapani, and 
Ie Freach prince the Infanta as soon as the queen 
had ing. As the infanta was but twelve 
years old at the time, delay could not be objected 


 deahibs however, would not desert Don Carlos, 
and the Neapolitan prince would not occupy a 
throne unsanctioned by the church and the eastern 
powers. These objections were felt insulting to 
the Spaniards and their queen, and Trapani became 
impossible. ‘The discovery and the admission that 
the Trapani match was impossible was, however, 
made by many statesmen long before Christina and 
the French would admit it. Mon and the party of 
the Moderado Cortes declared against it first. 
Even Narvaez gave it up one day, to revive it the 
next. And these vacillations gave rise to quarrels, 
whieh convulsed the cabinet and agitated the pal- 
ace. Despairing of a financial operation built on a 
marriage, several of those worthies undertook specu- 
Jations based on their knowledge of coming events. 
Munoz was enticed into the scheme: and he lost 
such assum of money that Christina became indig- 
nant against the gamblers, and a series of quarrels 
took place, which ended in the expulsion of Nar- 
vaed. 

Since that event, civilian ideas and less passion- 
ate council have prevailed at the court of Madrid. 
And the French envoy, however powerful, has not 
been permitted to remain absolute dictator. The 
inability of France to effect the ‘Trapani marriage, 
or procure the consent of the eastern powers, low- 
ered French influence. And the queen, disgusted 
and affronted, once more applied to England, and 
declared for a Cobourg alliance. Lord Aberdeen, 
we know, turned the same deaf ear to this, as to 
all other overtures. The plan failed; but the cir- 
cumstance so alarmed the king of the French, that 
he, too, became rational in the Spanish business, 
and consented to fall in with the popular idea of the 
queen’s marrying her cousin, the son of the In- 
fante. 

Then came the question, which sont The court 
voice, a8 well as the popular one, pointed out the 
young sailor, Don Enrique, whom Narvaez had 
weated brutally to please the French court, but 
whom the French court was now quite willing to 
accept and to win. But the sailor prince would 
listen to no flattery, enter into no terms, forswear 
neither principles nor friends ; and after a sojourn 
in Paris of a week, Don Enrique was declared by 
the French court to be dangerous and impracticable. 
lis elder brother, a great slob, was therefore fixed 
upon, and the betrothal took place. 

This betrothal, too, seems to have taken place 
precipitately. Jt is said the French court  in- 
sisted on the simultaneous betrothal of the Infanta 
to the Due de Montpensier, making the queen’s 
marriage dependent on the Infanta’s. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bulwer no doubt insisted on the observ- 
ance of the stipulations of Pampeluna ; and some 
rather sharp correspondence has been interchanged 
between the courts of Madrid and St. James on the 
one hand, and of the Tuileries on the other. The 
difference, however, cannot be very serious; for it 
‘snot likely that the whigs should object altogether 
‘0a marriage to which their predecessors had con- 
titionally consented; and the Pampeluna condi- 
tions the king of the French cannot be so unrea- 
sonable as not to observe ; since, if wise and ne- 


Tue Spranise Matcu.—All the jewellers and 
goldsmiths of Paris are at work on ornaments for 
the marriage of that poor little victim the Queen of 
Spain, doomed to be executed to her cousin. The 
finery is spoken of, by competent judges of such 
matters, as being very superb. ‘The diamonds are 
said to be as bright and almost as numerous as the 
tears shed by the bride, and the gold trinkets almost 
as heavy as her sighs. Her hymeneal manacles, 
though they may gall her to the bone, will at least 
be magnificently chased. No Hindoo widow was 
ever burned with greater splendor than will attend 
the Spanish bride to the altar. She will be saecri- 
ficed to marriage ike a queen. And when she has 
given her hand to her cousin and promised to give 
her heart, the spirits of hypocrisy, and guile, and 
fraud (especially invoked for the solemnity) will 
chant an epithalamium expressly composed for the 
occasion by that great master of domestic discord, 
the parent of all falsehood. An amnesty will, it is 
said, be granted, and all political offences forgiven, 
on the marriage of the queen. Poor thing! She 
herself may forgive her enemies, but, as the Italian 
says, ‘‘ it is not ordered that we should forgive our 
friends ;’’ and Isabella may bitterly remember that 
exception and privilege.— Punch. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN POLAND. 


Weak, culpable, and abortive as was the late 
Polish insurrection, it seems likely nevertheless to 
be followed by strange and important results affect- 
ing the three great despotic powers of Europe, and 
for one of them at least—Austria—replete with 
the most formidable perils. It was with painful 
incredulity that western statesmen at first received 
the reports of the deeds done with the sanction or 
connivance of the government in Gallicia; and 
even now they can hardly shake off the stupor of 
amazement into which they have been cast by the 
monstrous guilt and folly of the I:nperial policy in 
that province. ‘To find the most ancient, the most 
methodic, cautious, and timorously conservative 
throne in Europe, suddenly adopting the counsels 
of Asiatic barbarism, and plunging with deliberate 
purpose into fierce, desolating anarchy, was some- 
thing which philosophy might explain, but for 
which our modern experience had not prepared us. 
Equally novel and unexpected is the retribution 
which is following fast on the heels of the crime. 
A little while ago, who would have thought to see 
the Polish patriots throw themselves into the fra- 
ternal embraces of Russia, and hail the Emperor 
Nicholas as the destined saviour of their race and 
nation, the avenger of the blood of their brethren 
shed by Austriat Yet so it is. A reaction of 
this kind is setting in rapidly and intensely : Rus- 
sia is meeting it with prompt, skilful, and energetic 
encouragements ; Austria and Prussia are acutely 
sensible of the danger, but know not how to guard 
against it. Such are the fruits of Prince Metter- 
nich’s vaunted statecraft. 

A pamphlet lately published in France, and pur- 
porting to be A Letter addressed by a Nobleman of 
Gallicia to Prince Metternich respecting his Circu- 
lar Despatch of 7th March, 1846, may be considered 
as the official manifesto of the new school of Po- 
lish politics. It is known to be regarded in that 
< in the diplomatic circles of Berlin and Vienna. 

author calls upon his countrymen to break for- 
ever with the juggling statesmanship and the delu- 





cessary in 1844, they cannot be Jess so in 1846. 


sive popular sympathies of western Europe, and 
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cast themselves without reserve upon the ruler of 
the great Sclavonic empire. Thus, he tells them, 
if they cannot command their own destiny as a 
political body, they may find a new one as individ- 
uals of the same race, and have their share in the 
greatness of that union of all the Selaves which 
the atrocities of the stranger will have served to 
expedite. ‘* Let us begin,’ he says, ‘‘ to choose 
freely what we have hitherto endured. As soon as 
we shall have ceased to bear ourselves as slaves, 
our master will, in spite of himself, be our brother.”’ 
Nothing can be more welcome to the Czar than 
sentiments such as these. To say nothing of the 
prospects of territorial aggrandizement which they 
encourage, (a temptation to which Russia was 
never indifferent,) they offer Nicholas a means of 
effacing the Gallicizing tendencies of his Polish 
subjects, and of setting up on his western frontier 
an effectual barrier against the inroads of the con- 
stitutional contagion. 

It is only just now they have begun even in Ger- 
many to reflect on the peculiar attitude assumed by 
the Russian government during the massacre of 
Gallicia. When the Russian soldiers entered Cra- 
cow, they were received with delight by the towns- 
people, because they delivered them from the de- 
tested Austrians. Several of the persecuted Gal- 
lician nobles obtained refuge in the Russian terri- 
tory; and the peasants who ventured to pursue 
them over the frontier were all sent to the mines or 
executed. ‘The same just policy was observed in 
the kingdom of Poland ; where certain peasants, 
having attempted, in imitation of their neighbors, 
to lay hands on some of the Jandowners whom they 
chose to consider rebels, were almost instantly put 
to death by the authorities. All this has produced 
an impression in Austrian Poland highly favorable 
to Russia; the Czar is now exceedingly popular in 
Gallicia. 

Availing himself of these propitious cireum- 
stances, Nicholas has taken some bold steps to 
conciliate his own Polish subjects likewise. The 
German papers were full lately of his visit to 
Warsaw, where they say he walked about the 
streets without an escort. This may be a court 
fiction; but it has had its effect in the quarters for 
which it was intended. Certain significant phrases 
were also seasonably set afloat: the Czar is re- 

orted to have said, that his people of Poland were 
sents ah to put confidence in him, and that he 
would make them a great people. The police 
were enjoined to relax their severity—though it 
was found necessary at the same time to enlarge 
the prisons, as there was not room in them for the 
numbers arrested. Above all, certain very desira- 
ble reforms were taken into consideration, and 
seem likely to be accomplished. Among these are 
the abolition of the line of custom-houses between 
Poland and Russia; a measure which would be 
highly beneficial to the people, and useful in many 
ways to the government ; and a scheme for improv- 
ing the relations between the landlord and the 

asant. It is the Austrian policy to sow enmity 
between the Gallician peasant and his lord, by re- 
taining and augmenting every means by which the 
latter can be made to appear to the former in the 
character of a harsh taskmaster and public func- 
tionary. Russia is eager to establish the broadest 
contrast in this between her own conduct 


witch has brought back from St. Petersburg a 
matured and settled plan for the redemption of 
corvées and all other rents and services in kind, 
and that it will be speedily put in operation. 

Posen is perhaps even more full of the Russian. 
ining ferment than any other part of Poland. 
Nicholas thinks he acts the part of a good brother- 
in-law in preventing Frederick William, by {i; 
means or by foul, from entangling himself in cp. 
stitutional engagements ; and therefore he is glad 
to alarm and busy him on the side of Posen. The 
Emperor's agents were extremely numerous an 
active there, (on behalf of the common interesis 
of the Three Great Powers, as they alleged,) unti] 
the cabinet of Berlin took umbrage at their pres. 
ence and obliged them to withdraw. From that 
moment, the country began to be agitated with 
rumors favorable to the designs of Russia. ‘ The 
Poles ought to look to Nicholas as their deliverer 
and leader ; Nicholas was a Sclave, and none but 
a Sclave could regenerate all Poland ; Nicholas 
Emperor of the Sclaves would be quite a different 
personage from Nicholas Emperor of Russia.”’ |; 
was stoutly asserted the other day that the Czar 
would soon abdicate in favor of his son, and that he 
intended to erect for himself an independent king- 
dom, including Poland, and extending from the 
Bug to the Oder. Ridiculous as was the story, its 
effect was such that the Prussian ministry though: 
it necessary to refute it formally in their official 


journal.—Spectator, 5th Sept. 





Exanp Hunt.—A few elands were observed ; 
and, these valuable creatures not having been as 
frequently met with as we could have wished, we 
gigas them, hoping to Jay in a good supply of 
at. 

Four of them fell to our rifles, and we returned 
in high spirits. Pearson had a bad fall, his horse 
coming down in rocky ground, but was not materi- 
ally hurt, although his gun-stock was broken in 
half. The scene at one period of the pursuit is 
worthy of description, though words can But inad- 
equately convey it to the reader’s mind. The 
elands were crossing an extensive plain, the horses 
by the side of the huge bulls looking no larger 
than donkeys ; each horseman having selected his 
victim. Intent upon chasing the ponderous cres- 
tures, whose sides and dewlaps reeked with per- 
spiration, we did not perceive the advance of two 

inoceroses till they were close upon us, one 00 
each side within one hundred yards ;—they were 
in a very excited state, while some troops of the 
blue gnoo, quagga, and sassaybie, dashing past, 
increased their astonishment and indignation ;— 
they ploughed the soil with their horns, and charged 
through the dust at everything which came near 
them, their ugly heads looking too large for their 
bodies. It was amusing to see with what utter dis 
regard the other animals, conscious of their supe- 
rior fleetness, treated the rhinoceroses.— Life in the 
Wilderness. 





Tue brig Marquis of Chandos, which arrived this 
week in St. Katharine’s Dock, has brought the firs 
importation of beef from Russia. She brings 24,52 
packages from Tavanrog: each package is enclosed 
In atin case, the contents weighing cerned geagnde 
10 pounds each ; and the beef is pronounced, by goo! 





and that of Austria. The A wes Gazette of 
the 27th August announces, that Prince Paske- 
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judges, to be of exceilent quality.— Spect. 


THE DELUGE A MIRACULOUS INTERPOSITION. 
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From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
iption of the Skeleton of an extinct Gigantic 
Sloth; with observations on the Osteology, Natu- 
ral Affinities, and Probable Habits v the Mega- 
theriood Quadrupeds in general. By Ricnarp 
Owes, F. R. S., &e. Van Voorst. 


[r is not our ea: to undertake an examina- 
tion of this splendid volume, the title of which we 
have placed before our readers. All whom it 
would interest must already know that, like all the 
other works of the same distinguished anatomist, it 
needs no commendation from us, and is beyond the 
reach of our censure. But we refer to the first 
work in its class—to the very highest authority—to 
a work the correctness of which we fully admit, in 
order to show that, while we admit the value of all 
the researches which are making into the natural 
history of the earth, and acknowledge the bearing 
of these researches upon the fossilized remains of a 
former world, we do not admit that these remains 
were deposited before the creation of man; and do 
not admit that the strata in which they are found 
render the Mosaic account of the deluge inadmissi- 
ble; because we maintain that the deluge, as it is 
described by Moses, was most certainly supernatu- 
ral; while the geologists have most unaccountably 
assumed that it was brought about by natural causes. 

The great sagacity and unrivalled precision of 
Owen have rendered his facts incontrovertible ; and 
we are as certain of the osteology and natural af- 
finities of many of these extinct species as we are 
of the forms and propensities of living animals. 
The question, however, still remains—how these 
fossils acquired their present appearance and position 
in the earth? Was it by natural—was it by super- 
natural agency? We assert that the deluge bears, 
on the very face of things, indubitable proofs of its 
being brought about by supernatural agency ; and 
this, therefore, will carry with it evidence to decide 
the other question, and afford the means of showing 
by what kind of supernatural agency the fossil re- 
mains may have been brought into the condition and 
situation in which they at present appear. 

The deluge, and its preparatory and concomitant 
cireumstances, is therefore the question to which 
we shall, in the first instance, direct the attention 
of our readers; professing, however, to do little 
more on this occasion than to bring the subject 
under the consideration of our readers, to sug- 
gest thoughts upon it for their reflection and 
examination, and to supply a few reasons for a 
more diligent inquiry into some of the cireumstan- 
ces connected with the deluge than has yet been 
given tothem. Great coolness of judgment should, 
however, be exercised upon it, and much varied and 


—— information brought to the consideration 
of it, 


. 


THE ARK AND THE DELUGE. 


“God said unto Noah, Make thee an ark of 
Cophen wrod rooms shalt thou make in tke ark, 
and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the fashion thou shalt make it of the 
length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the 
breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty 
cubits, A on, La shalt thou make to the ark, and 
‘n @ cubit shalt thou finish it above ; and the door 
of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof: with 
ower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 


And thus did Noah ; according to all that God 
commanded him so did he.’’ 
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sented to us as an object of faith, needs no human 
ingenuity nor research to make it the more credi- 
ble: it is quite sufficient that the divine word has 
revealed it to secure our belief of it; nor is it con- 
sistent with faith in the word of God to scrutinize 
that word under the plea of verifying it, which is 
often only a pretext of infidelity: the simple scrip- 
tural declaration that such a fact as the deluge has 
happened being verification and proof sufficient to 
render worse than needless the addition of any facts 
to the testimony of revelation. Perhaps, simple 
faith ends on such subjects whenever critical in- 
quiry begins ; for it would seem to be inconsistent 
with faith to be caring about proofs of those facts, 
as the Scriptures have revealed. We therefore 
disclaim, at the outset, all intention or desire of 
offering a single observation for any such purpose 
as the confirmation of our faith in the seriptural ac- 
count of the deluge : that account is infallible truth, 
and has no need whatever of human observations 
and calculations to make it more credible. But 
there is a peculiarity in the scriptural account of 
the deluge which seems especially to court inquiry 
—that account being singularly full and minute in 
its details : therein the dimen- 
sions of the ark are most ac- 
curately given, and the dates 
of all the chief cireumstances 
connected with it are minute- 
ly recorded. We are told 
directly what it cou/d contain, 
;and indirectly what it did 
contain ; and both when it 
| was filled and when it was 
/emptied. Now all these facts, 
| and dates, and figures, were 
| given to us, not accidentally 
| but designedly : it might be 
| to encourage the further in- 
|quiry of the admiring and 
| adoring believer, or to chal- 
lenge the researches and ques- 
tionings of the caviller. Here 
are numerous facts stated, 
clear dimensions given, and 
all the required data supplied, 
by which every one who has 
doubts or unbelief in his heart 
may make the appeal to his 
judgment ; and, if he is un- 
able to disprove the state- 
ments placed before him, and 
yet will not believe them, God 
but vindieates his own right- 
eousness in announcing to all 


such a judgment upon unbe- 
lief. 








Dimensions or THe Ark 
—— three hundred cu- 
bits—breadth, fifty—height, 
thirty; and as the length of 
the cubit was unquestionably 
21.888 inches, the length of 
the Ark will be five hundred 
and forty-seven feet—breadth, 
ninety-one feet—height, fifty- 
four feet. The form of the 
ark, therefore, and its propor- 
tions, will be aaah. 5 
the following outline, whic 
is on the scale of one inch to 

















Now, this plain statement of a fact, which is pre- 





the hundred feet :— 
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In contrast with this we place the outline of the 
hulk of a first-rate ship of war—the Nelson, of one 
hundred and twenty guns, with the length of two 
hundred and five feet—breadth, fifty—height, 


i ny 


And, also, the outline of the British Queen steam 
ship, the length of which is two hundred and forty- 
three feet—breadth, forty—height, twenty-nine. 


¥; or 


Their sterns would show thus :— 




















The Ark. The Nelson. The British Queen. 


The proportions of these vessels will thus be :— 


The .rk—The breadth is one sixth of the length, 
and the depth one tenth. 

The Nelson—The breadth is one fourth of the 

loagth and the depth short of one ninth. 

The British Queen—The breadth is one sixth of 
the length, and the depth more than one eighth. 
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it—not a ripple could have been broken against jt 
—not a breath of wind could have blown upon jt, 
nor could the currents have drifted it; the ar 
floated, and merely floated, on the smoothest wa. 
ters, at a time when the ocean was heaving and 
swelling and rolling onward furiously upon th. 
land at the rate of one hundred and seventy-six 
feet additional in depth each day for one hundred 
and fifty days together. Around the ark, how- 
ever, those ocean waves found a barrier impossib)| 
to be passed: it was as if the finger of the A}. 
mighty had drawn a line upon the waters around 
it, and had ¢hen said to the ocean what he declared 
to Job he did once say to it: ** Hitherto shalt thoy 
come, but no further; and here shalt thy proud 
waves be stayed,’’ (Job xxxviii. 11:) and the 
Psalmist would seem to have alluded to this sub- 
ject in Psalm xcii., where he says—‘‘ The floods 
are risen—the floods lift up their waves : the waves 
of the sea are mighty, and rage horribly ; but yer 
the Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier ;” and 
certainly his might was shown on this occasion ; for, 
raging as the ocean then did, and as it never since 
has done, and pouring its mighty body of waters, 
every succeeding wave gaining in height upon the 
preceding, the fiat of the Almighty turned them ail 
aside to hasten onward elsewhere to their work 
and mission of destruction, and the ark remained as 
motionless and undisturbed as though resting on 
dry land. And if the very peculiar construction 
of the ark had not made such a conclusion inevita- 
ble, the purpose for which it was built would have 
proved that such was the fact; for, had the ark 
pitched in the least from the swell of the waves, or 
rolled at all from side to side under the influence 
of the wind, which, from its great length and little 


Now, as it is clearly impossible that a vessel of width, it must most distressingly have done, the 


the length and breadth of the ark could be oth- 
erwise than a floating vessel, designed entirely for 
perfectly still waters, we have supposed it to be 
flat-bottomed and straight-sided ; both as making it 
the more buoyant and as giving to it the greatest 
capacity. It was devoid of all sailing properties ; 
had neither rigging nor rudder; its build was sim- 
ply that of a huge float, to all outward appearance 
wholly at the mercy of the winds and the waves, 
liable to be drifted or driven about according as 


currents or winds for the time prevailed; but, as 


we shall show, the ark could not, for a moment, 
have been subjected to the influence of either 
winds or tides. The extraordinary length of the 
ark proves, at once, the miraculous power that 
was, at every moment, in exercise for its preserva- 
tion : since no vessel of the ark's proportions could 
naturally live for an hour in disturbed waters ; the 
very first wave that rose would inevitably break its 
back and rend it entirely asunder; nor, with all 
our experience in ship building, would it be possi- 
ble to construct a vessel of the ark’s proportions 
and to navigate it from Dover to Calais in rough 
weather—the least swell of the ocean, by raising 
one end and depressing the other, would break it 
in the middle and cause it to founder; nor could 
any possible contrivance or ingenuity of construc- 
tion prevent this consequence, and the clear and 
just conclusion therefore is, that the ark floated in 

rfectly still waters; and, that whatever might 
fo the agitation of the great deep when its foun- 
tains were broken up, or whatever the force of the 
currents as the seas kept advancing and gaining on 
the land, yet must the waters around the ark, and 
for a considerable distance, of necessity have been 


whole world of animals therein contained could not 
have kept their footing: of very necessity, there- 
fore, a dead calm must have prevailed around the 
ark during the whole of the one hundred and fifty 
days that it was floating on the waters. 

he dimensions of the ark being given, it would 
not be impossible so to plan out its supposed con- 
struction as to determine with tolerable accuracy 
the quantity of timber it would require. A pract- 
cal ship-builder would be able, by a close and care- 
ful caleulation, to ascertain it with something like 
a tolerable approximation to the truth. As to the 
timber itself, it was of no value; but the labor of 
collecting it together and preparing it must have 
been very great, and no more was used, we may 
reasonably suppose, than was essentially necessary 
for its construction. We have therefore calev- 
lated for the vessel the quantity only of timber that 
seemed indispensable, and have supposed in the 
calculation that the ark was divided into three sto- 
ries and was roofed over, and that to two fifths of 
its height it was doubly boarded with a layer of 
asphalte between, and that a portion of the hold 
of the vessel was in like manner boarded for the 
safe keeping of the fresh water ; and without de 
tailing the general plan, or working out the many 
details and measurements of its several parts, our 
calculation would give about 245,000 cubic feet of 
timber for the complement that would be required : 
this at fifty feet per load would give 4,900 loads; 
and as the largest trees would be the easiest worked 
and were then in the greatest abundance, under 
five hundred trees of ten load in each would be the 
whole quantity needed. However, it would seem 
to be impossible to build the ark without raising ¢ 





salm and still; not a wave could have rolled near | scaffold around it; this could not be less than filly 
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feet high, nor less in when measured round | lately so little was known, there are now known 
1,300 feet, an robably require 28,000} and classed 100,000 !—and it is supposed that this 


than dw fg 

cubic feet, or 600 loads of timber: thus the ut- 
most of the builders’ needs might not exceed 550 
trees 


accurately given, we are able to calculate with tol- 
erable correctness its actual capacity, deducting 
the 


z 


Length of 547ft. 47ft. for partitions &c., leaves 500ft. clear space. 
Le ee 80 

Hei Oe oe SO0 by 80 by 50== 2,000,000 

Thus, though the ark occupied a space equal in 
its external measurements to 547 by 91 by 54 = 
2,687,958 cubic feet, yet the actual internal clear 
space for stowage would be only 2,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

The capacity of the ark being thus ascertained, 
the next proper subject for inquiry would be, what 
did it containt But the question is undoubted] 
that one which is the most difficult to answer of all 
that are connected with the subject, since to an- 
swer it aright requires a perfect knowledge of the 
habits, the size, and the food of every creature that 
exists—of every beast, bird, and reptile that now 
lives on the earth. 

Nor would even this knowledge be sufficient ; 
for so multiplied are the variety of the genera in 
almost all the orders of aves and mammalia, that 
the most discriminating judgment is necessary to 
distinguish what was the parent stock—the origi- 
nal species of the whole family ; and to this must 
be added the fullest and most correct information 
of the kind and the quantity of food every living 
thing would require for a whole year’s subsistence. 
lis evident that knowledge to this extent is in no 
man’s possession : by possibility the day may come 
when the greater part of all these facts will be 
known ; but that day is not yet come. Every year, 
indeed, adds something to our information on the 
subject—every year new animals are met with, and 
especially in every new land discovered ; but the 
habits of many that have long been classed are still 
but very imperfectly known, and our whole knowl- 
edge is far too deficient and imperfect for our pres- 
ent purpose, which is to prove what animals must 
have entered with Noah into the ark. 

There are many perplexing circumstances, also, 
in connexion with the present location and distribu- 
tion of particular animals, those of the new world 
being almost entirely of different families to those 
in the old; those in New Holland having not the 
slightest resemblance to any found elsewhere— 
such for instance as the ornithorhynchus and the 
oppossum ; the first named is a quadruped covered 
with fur and suckling its young; yet it is web- 
footed, has a bill like a duck, and is eviparous. In 
vain shall we look for a type of this creature in any 
other country, and yet other countries have their 
own peculiar and dietinct races as exclusively to 
themselves. It seems, consequently, hopeless to 
expect that a subject so extensive and so difficult 
of attainment should ever perfectly be cleared up : 
thousands of years have passed away since the ark 
poured forth its living thousands to replenish the 
earth, and yet we know not to this day what the 
ark preserved—all is with us on this subject wild 
and vague conjecture : the knowledge of the last 
century would be called ignorance in this; 500 
birds were classed by Ray, and 5,000 since by La- 

; the once known 5,000 fishes are now in- 


is scarcely a tenth of the whole number actually 
existing. The subject indeed seems exhaustless, 
and would appear to defy all our powers to grasp 
it; the discoveries of ve Se overthrow all our cal- 
culations and conclusions of yesterday ; and did we 
need anything perfectly to convince us of the 
worthlessness of all merely human speculations 
upon such subjects, it would be the difficulties 
which surround us at this, the first stage of it. We 
ask the question, for what was the ark prepared! 
And we quote from Scripture the answer, ‘* For 
the twos and the sevens of all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life’’—and there ends our knowledge of 
the subject. What those twos were, and what 
those sevens were, we cannot say; so far as the 
Scriptures have revealed facts, just so far do we 
make our proofs good; but where they cease to 
explain, there we cease to comprehend ; and the 
more we search into this subject, and the more 
earnestly we strive to understand it, the more cer- 
tainly are we forced to the same acknowledgment 
of the Psalmist, and to say, ‘‘ Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me, I cannot attain to it!”’ 

Where was the ark built? 

No direct answer would seem possible to this 


any other resource than to surmise and speculate 
and conjecture. Had but the site of Eden been 

srfectly known to us, all the probabilities would 
have tended to direct our attention to the district 
where Eden was; for it seems reasonable and natu- 
ral that the children of Seth should have remained 
in the neighborhood of their grandfather Adam, 


further from Eden than stern necessity compelled 
him. Of Cain, we are expressly told that he did 


the land of Nod, which was eastward of Eden ; 
and as nothing similar is recorded of Seth or his 
descendants, that they also went out from the pres- 
ence of their father, and as we can imagine no mo- 


district of their father Adam, wherever that was, 
The site of Eden, therefore, could it be correctly: 
ascertained, would greatly aid us to a right dec 
sion of this question: but ascertained it probably 
never will be, since there seems to be no spot in 
the world answering to the description which the 
Scriptures give of it; and if it was not one among 
many other purposes of the deluge to destroy, to 
make desolate, or to render it impossible to recog- 


destruction seemed to be an almost inevi con- 
sequence of the deluge ; before, therefore, we could 
offer even a rational conjecture as to the locality 
of Eden, it would seem necessary to consider what 
changes the flood might or must have produced on 
the earth’s surface. 
Two agencies were in operation to produce 
a changes : first, the weight of water, miles in 
epth upon land that had never before been sub- 
jected to a greater pressure than that of. the atmos- 
phere ; and secondly, the continual current of such 
an accumulation of oceans that for months together 
rolled in upon the land. As to the first of these, 
two consequences would follow from the weight 
and pressure of the ocean; the earth would be 
thoroughly saturated, so far as what is called its 





creased to 8,000 ; and of the insects, of which until 
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surface was concerned ; from its long continued 


question: nor, from our dearth of facts, have we: 


and that Adam himself should have wandered no- 
withdraw from the neighborhood of his father, to. 
tive with them for any distant migrations, it seems. 


most reasonable to conclude that all Seth's descend-- 
ants, until Noah’s time, did remain in or near to the: 





nize the site even, of the garden of Eden, yet its. 
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immersion under water, combined with the extreme 
pressure of that water, its surface must in conse- 
quence have become ev: here of a mud-like con- 
sistence ;* ~.erous ps would follow ; masses 
of mountains would slide down into the valleys, as 
ew > continually doing . Switzerland to this 
, and in a ter or less degree every 
afier hea dull caenivedl rains. The pene 
rivers d in consequence be turned, and into 
new channels: what were before plains would be- 
come lakes ; and what were before lakes, being 
filled up with the debris of mountains, would be- 
come plains. And while the waters were thus 
extensively operating on the surface in obliterating 
the old landmarks, and in undermining and toppling 
down the old mountains, they v. ere as extensively 
at work in many places beneath the surface in ele- 
vating new mountains in their stead ; for, from the 
thorough soaking of the earth, voleanic fires would 
be lighted up, water being the great exciting agent 
in voleanoes in all cases, and their fury and vio- 
ience would be tenfold increased in this case by the 
extreme weight of water upon them. It is pre- 
cisely under pressure of this kind that molten lava, 
as it cools, crystallizes into granite ; and, as there 
can be no volcanoes very distant from the ocean or 
some inland sea, the extinct voleanoces we now 
meet with in the middle of continents were proba- 
bly first called into exercise by the waters of the 
deluge, and when that water was withdrawn they 
would naturally expire. Nor is the mere pressure 
on the earth from the weight of the waters of the 
ocean to be overlooked, while enumerating the 
causes which must have produced great changes in 
its surface. The waters, to have risen fifteen 
cubits above the tops of the mountains, must have 
rolled miles deep over many of the plains and val- 
leys, and the dislocations and the rendings of the 
earth’s surface must, from this cause alone, have 
been tremendous. The result of some very simple 
experiments, not long since made, will prove this. 
A wine bottle, well corked but empty, when sunk 
in the ocean to the depth of a hundred fathoms, 
barst from the ure of the waters above it. 
Another filled with fresh water and well corked, 
when it had descended two hundred fathoms, had 
the cork driven in and reversed, all the fresh water 
was forced out, and salt water was in its place 
forced in. Another, filled with highly rectified 
spirits, burst at the depth of four hundred fathoms ; 
and cylindrical copper tubes were crushed quite 
flat at the depth of three hundred fathoms; and 
when the whole of the earth’s surface was sub- 
jected, for months together, to a pressure of water 
of twenty times ~~. power to crash than this, 
it might reasonably be concluded that very exten- 
sive alterations and no little destruction would fol- 
low ; and that from the combined operation of 
these causes, and of many others similar in their 
effects to these, the lana of Eden would not and 
could not be found answering to the description 
which the Scriptures cive of it. To conjecture 
therefore, and soberly, is all apparently that we 
can do ; and if we might conjecture on such a sub- 
ject, we should fix on the land of Armenia for the 
site of Eden and the habitation of Noah. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Eden in the Scrip- 
tural account of it are its four rivers ; and perhaps 
even these, in this district, and notwithstanding all 
the subsequent changes, we may yet be able to 
trace out; for if that river which has ever been 
known, so far as hi extends, by the name of 
Euphrates was the Eu 


would be the old Cyrus river, now the Kur, which 
runs tye Pca. “ot Gihon by sip fhes the old 
, however, not ern Ethi- 
but the ancient M ia ; Hiddekel would 
be the old Araxes, now the Aras, which runs east- 
ward into the Caspian ; and Euphrates would be 
the old Euphrates; and this supposition, that 
Armenia was the land of the patriarchs, is rather 
strengthened than otherwise by the fact that si: 
Mount Ararat upon which the ark rested was jn 
the centre of this district. 

From the best examination we can make of the 
land of Armenia, from geological and other maps 
that give in detail the sources and course of its 
rivers, and the range and elevation of its moun- 
tains, we incline to the opinion that the Kusse 
Dagh mountain, which is east of Erzeroum and 
west of Ararat, arose at the deluge from the site 
of the garden of Eden ; and that, before the deluge 
called that voleanic range into existence, the whole 
of Armenia westward of Ararat was a plain ; and 
that the river that went out of Eden and thence 
parted into four heads, had, before the elevation of 
the Kusse Dagh and Erivan ranges, its source in 
mount Ararat, and would thence naturally flow in 
the direction which the four rivers still take—north, 
east, west, and south, exactly as the Seriptures 
state they did once flow. It so happens that an 
able observer and naturalist has lately visited this 
district, and his notes upon it prove that very ex- 
tensive changes have been made on it, both by 
waters above and volcanic fires beneath. He de- 
scribes this portion of the Taurus range as present- 
ing to view “ aires dykes of diallage rock and 
euphoticles,’’ both voicanic productions ; and that 
extensive beds of altered limestone, jaspers, and 
sand-stones, have been traversed, disrupted, and 
tilted up or overthrown by these dykes, which, 
whenever they appear, appear to have broken up 
the beds of the surrounding rocks and altered their 
character (p. 271 ;) he represents the district as 
well wooded, (p. 24,) the forest trees being pine, 
oak, chesnut, ash, beech, maple, plane : here are 
also rich copper mines, Penge | early two anda 
fourth millions of pounds (p. 273 ;) bitumen and 
boulders of native iron in abundance were seen 
laying about, some of which measured three 
feet in length and one and a half in thickness (p. 
285. 

Thus, so far as the materials and the natural 
productions would go, the country north or south 
of the Hamaran range of Taurus would supply all 
that was necessary for the building and equipment 
of a fleet ; and if it was from this district that Noah 
drew his stores, he must have found all things 
ready to his hand and provided for him in the 
greatest profusion. ’ 

As to the description of timber used by Noah in 
the building of the ark it would be useless to offer 
a single conjecture. What was Gopher-wood 
seems never to have been since known : the Sep- 
tuagint translators clearly knew nothing about it: 
they refrain even from naming it, and merely de- 
describe it as vor TetQayoror—four-sided or 
squared timber. Had the wood been Cyprus wood, 
as some commentators have su , there seems 
no reason why it should not have been at once s0 
called, as it is by the Septuagint writers in Can- 
ticles i. 14. 

The English translators say that the ark had 
e or stories,” and so y it had; but the 
w se 


stories”’ is not in the original Hebrew, 10t 
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the English version are in the lebrew anil 
‘nests,’ as they are in the yooous of the Gree 
translation, and yooo.cs would imply separate berths 
or dens for the carnivorous animals and distinct en- 
closures for all others. 

The ‘window’ of the sixteenth verse, is 
 griovvayov’’ in the Septuagint, a word which 
conveys no very distinct meaning, probably be- 
cause the Hebrew word was in itself difficult to 
be understood ; whilst in chap. vill. 6, the win- 
dow in the English version is gugda in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

But there is a difference of some moment be- 
tween the English version and the Septuagint 
upon the subject of clean and unclean fowls. The 
English version speaks in chap. vii. 2, of every 
clean beast by sevens, and of beasts not clean by 
twos, and of fowls also of the air by sevens ; but 
the Septuagint says— 


Tw xTHYOW Tw xaPaQwr, ETTa, ENTE 
ae 0 MD oe + c0 2 ONS). Ove 


And in the third verse— 


Tor 2eTetvwv Twv xaTaQwry, ETTa, eTTa 


> ane 4 uy... dvo, dvo 


and subsequently, in chap. viii. 20, the English 
version seems in itself to verify the accuracy of the 
Septuagint by saying—and by thus making ex- 
pressly a distinction—that Noah took, upon 
coming out of the ark, of every clean fowl as of 
every clean beast, and offered them up for a burnt 
offering. 

The distinction between clean and unclean fowls 
being thus made upon their going out of the ark, 
it seems reasonable to suppose, with the Septua- 
gint, that it was made upon their going into it; 
and in the enumeration of the unclean fowls we 
shall in consequence limit the number admitted to 4 
pair each : they are, however, but few, and are all 
rapacious. 


WHO COULD HAVE BEEN THE 
ARK? 


BUILDERS OF THE 


Noah and his three sons manifestly could not 
have built it alone and unassisted ; and, as to hir- 
ing laborers in those days, it is difficult to conceive 
that any man could be in so impoverished a con- 
dition as to desire to labor for hire ; with the whole | 
earth before him to choose his possession upon, 
every one must have had such abundance of his 
own that poverty would seem impossible to any ; 





and, as to voluntary labor, all who then lived 
seemed to have regarded the building of the ark as, 
an aet of fanaticism and folly ; and what they de-| 
rided and despised they would scarcely have volun- | 
tered their eee to complete. Perhaps the real | 
fact was, that as Noah was the acknowledged head | 
and chief of all the families and tribes descended 
from Seth, they who did not respect the patriarch’s 
work and warning might have respected him as | 
their patriarchal head, and at times have given their 
willing aid to what they would still account as a 
monament of the patriarch’s religious folly or of his 
groundless fears. 

Many were the hands, however, that by some 
sort of persuasion or other, it is quite certain, must 
have been got to work together in framing and 
building so huge and so wonderful a structure as 
the ark was, and in raising and fixing in their 
several places, and to the height of thirty, forty, 
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and fifty feet, timbers that must, in the far greater 
proportion, have been tons in weight. 

The time employed in building the ark may be 
assigned to any period within one hundred and 
twenty years. Noah is reported as five hundred 
years old before any mention of the ark was made, 
and he entered into it in his six hundredth year : 
or chap. iii. 6, may, as some think, have reference 
to the time allowed to the world for repentance be- 
tween the first communication made to Noah re- 
specting the ark and his final entrance into it. 
The Lord said, ** My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years.’’ This application of the words has 
certainly the merit of making them the more defi- 
nite and comprehensible. 

We have hitherto reasoned upon the cireum- 
stances connected with the ark on the most natural 
suppositions, and rather upon what was probable 
than what was possible ; but the fact must have 
been that Noah was miraculously aided at every 
stage of the proceeding, from the laying down of 
the first timber until he was himself inclosed within 
the ark. Nor does it diminish anything of the faith 
of Noah, of his confidence in God, or of his ad- 
mirable obedience to the very extraordinary com- 
mand he had received, that he was guided continu- 
ally, and at every step of his duty, instructed, by 
the Divine Mind. ‘Though Noah was the builder, 
God was the Designer ; for by no possibility could 
Noah have obtained the experience necessary for 
building such a vessel, and especially for such a 
purpose ; he, probably, had never seen the ocean, 
and could have had no knowledge of the number of 
animals he was to provide for, or of the quantit 
and description of food they would each and all 
daily need. Thus, in all things he must have been 
taught of God continually what to do; for no one 
but God could know what living things were on 
the earth, and he alone knew which were to be 
preserved, and at what time they would be ad- 
mitted into the ark and when dismissed from it. 
Noah knew nothing, probably, of this until the 
time came—until the animals began of themselves 
to enter into the ark under God’s guidance : he 
must, therefore, have received instructions direct 
from God as to the quantity and variety of food— 
such as maize, rice, corn, pulse, barley, hay, 
straw, &c., and the quantity of water so many 
creatures would for more than a year require. 
There was nothing natural, therefore, in Noah’s 
proceeding, except in the labor of his hands. 

The ark, in all its details, in all its interior 
arrangements, must have been designed by the 
Divine Mind, equally with its outward form and 
dimensions: all that Noah could do was to work 
out the orders he had received: he could of him- 
self know nothing, plan nothing, contrive nothing ; 
but was a mere instrument in the hands of God to 
build up that which God designed. It was the 
mind of God, not the mind of Noah, that planned 


jit, as it was the power of God, not any power in 


Noah, that brought all the animals and birds and 
reptiles of the earth to enter it. 

For a summary of what concerns the ark, we 
would, therefore, state the following facts and offer 
the following conjectures. 

That it was built north of Taurus, in Armenia ; 
that it was 525 feet long, 87 feet broad, and 52 
feet deep; that it required about 245,000 cubic 
feet of timber; that its capacity was 2,000,000 
cubic feet of clear space ; that it was commenced 
about a.m. 1556, and completed a.m. 1656. 
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Noah entered the ark on the 
10th day of 2nd month, an- 
swering toour. . 

The rain began to fall 17th 
of 2d month, ae to 5 2d November 
our 

And continued to fall 40 days, 
answering toour . 

The ark grounded 17th of 7th 
month, answering toour. . 

The waters began to abate 150 
days after 2d November, an- 
swering toour. . 

73 days afterwards—Ist of 10th 
month—tops of mountains 
seen, answering to our 


40 days after the wa | 


26th October 


12th December. 
30th March. 


Ist April. 
llth June. 


was opened, rrp to } 2ist July. 
our. 
In seven days again qe 
answering to our 
In seven days later again 
opened, answering to our 
The covering of the ark re- 
moved Ist of Ist month, an. 
swering to our . 
The earth dried 27th of 2nd - 
month, answering to our. . . 10th November. 


28th July. 
4th August. 


16th September. 


The foregoing dates are given on the suppo- 
sition that the original civil year of the Hebrews 
began on the 16th of September, and that the 
number and the length of their months were as 
under :— 


Moath. Days. h on. 6th 
isri 16th Sept. to 16t 
Ist, Tisri, 30 As 
2d, Bull Marchesvan, 99 § 17th Oct. to 16th 
3d Chisleu 30 16th Nov. to 15th 
; ‘ Dec. 
4th, Thebeth 29 - Dec. to 13th 
: ’ an. 
14th Jan. to 12th 
5th, Sebat, 30 Feb. 
6th, Adar gg § 18th Feb. to 13th 
‘ ; % March. 
7th. Nisan or Abib 30 2 /4th March to 12th 
P April. 
3th i th 
Sth, Ijar or Zif, 99 21 ~The to ll 
i 12th May to 10th 
%h, Sivan, 30 le 
10th, Thammuz 29 me owe to 9th 
‘ : uly. 
10th J 8th 
llth, Ab, 30 , uly to 


Aug. 
%h August to 6th 
Sept. 


20 } 


The Jewish year, being a lunar year, consisted 
only of 354 days, and required a month of thirty 
days to be added every third year, which was 
usually introduced between the months Adar und 
Abib. 

It will be seen in the above computation of dates 
that the ark grounded on the 17th of the 7th month, 
(30th of March,) and that the waters having pre- 
vailed upon the earth 150 days, caleulating fr 
the 2d of November when the rain first fell, ened 
from the date of the 150 to abate ; the ark, there- 
fore, grounded when the waters were at their 
utmost height, and a day or two previous to their 


12th, Elul, 
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waters at their utmost height were fifteen cubits 
upwards. 
—of the highest point of land we may naturally 
conclude ; therefore, as fifteen cubits is twenty-six 
feet, the ark drew twenty-six when afloat and 
burdened—i.e., very nearly half its height, which 
agrees with the draught of all large vessels when 
fully manned and stored. This fact was by no 
means an unimportant one to ascertain, since 
nothing satisfactory could be determined upon in 
reference to the interior arrangements of the ark, 
and to that portion of it which the animals would 
be likely to occupy, till the ark’s draught was 
proved, which the above enumeration of Scripture 
dates seem distinct! 


But upwards of what! is the question 


to point out. 
These dates also furnish the means of calculating 


with great exactness the rate per day of the rising 
and subsidence of the waters. 


If the ark grounded 
in twenty-six feet of water, and if Little Ararat, 


being 13,100 feet high, was of equal height with 


the other mountains around it, and the tops of 
these mountains were seen seventy-three days sub- 
sequently, the waters must have subsided during 
those seventy-three days at the rate of forty- two 
feet five inches each day ; and as the summit of 
Ararat is nearly three miles above the level of the 
ocean, or rather 15,390 feet, and the earth was 
dried ‘by the 10th of November, the waters sub- 
sided those 15,390 feet in one hundred and fifiy- 
four days, which is on an average of very nearly 
one hundred feet per day : or calculating their fal! 
from the summit of Little Ararat, they subsided 
13,100 feet in eighty-one days, which is one hun- 
dred and sixty-three feet each day. 

It is a subject certainly fruitful of conjectures, 
and is one upon which probably nothing but con- 
jectures can be offered, that the whole of the ani 
mals remained enclosed in the ark so long after any 
apparent necessity for their remaining there had 
ceased. The dove did not return after the 2d of 
August, and yet we hear of neither animals nor 
birds being released till subsequently to the 10! 
of November ; and yet their close and unnatur:| 
confinement would have seemingly rendered their 
condition out of the ark under almost every eircur 
stance preferable, since they must for those thr 
months have been living on dry and stale foo 
while the new was springing up abundantly arou 
them: their water had been confined for nine cr 
ten months in the hull of the vessel, while invv- 
merable springs of fresh water were running froin 
the sides of the mountains on whose tops the) 
rested. 

It might at first sight appear a question speci- 
lative in the extreme to ask where did the waters 
of the deluge come from !—In what direction ¢: 
they flow in upon the land '!—Where, in 154 days, 
did they all return? But the truth ean suffer 
injury at our hands, provided we keep close to the 
Scripture testimony, and reason ae y upon facts 
which are open to every inquirer and observer, a0! 
offer nothing but facts as grounds of all our coe 
jectural observations upon it. 

The Scripture testimony of the deluge is as fi'- 
OWS :— 

‘In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, 
the 2d month, the 17th day of the month, the saine 
day were all the fountains of the great deep broke 
up, and the windows of heaven were opened, ané 
the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights, and the flood was forty days upon the eart!) 
and the waters increased and bare up the ark, a0¢ 





ebb, or their return to their place again ; but the 





it was lifted up above the earth, and the waters 
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prevailed and were increased greatly upon the 
earth, and the ark went upon the face of the waters, 
and the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth, and all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered; fifteen cubits up- 
wards did the waters prevail, and the mountains 
were covered, and the waters prevailed upon the 
earth one hundred and fifty days.” 

As a specimen of descriptive writing, perhaps 
nothing more beautiful than this is to be met with 
in the world. Not only does it present to us the 
ocean rising, but the ocean continuing to rise, till 
plains and hills and mountains, one after another, 
are hid from our view, and of all that was once the 
world we can only see the ark floating on the face 
of the waters. The description, even in the Eng- 
lish translation, is preéminently striking and grand. 
and conveys to the mind, with tvery added word, 
the idea of the gradual and continual rise of the 
waters, until nothing but waters are seen. 

One thing is clear from the above deseription— 
that it was not the rain that fell, that alone caused 
the deluge ; it rained forty days, during which the 
waters increased and the ark floated ; but it was 
after the rain had ceased that the waters increased 
greatly, and it was long after they had ceased that 
the waters increased exceedingly. 

But we are told that not only were the windows 
of heaven opened, but that all the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up. We know nothing of 
the grounds which our translators had for the 
phrase—** windows of heaven:’’ the marginal 
reading is ** flood-gates,’’ and the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint seem equally to agree in the word 
* cataract ;*’ probably we are to understand by the 
expression what we mean by saying it rained in 
torrents. ‘To the ** fountains of the great deep”’ 
(ut anyat Tyo aBveoov,) we are evidently to look as 
the main agent of the deluge ; but what are we to 
understand by the ‘* fountains of the great deep?’ 
The root for »yat is in Hebrew 35 to pour out, 
to be diffused ; the meaning therefore seems to be, 
that the waters of the great deep were poured out 
of their beds to be diffused over the earth, and 
every fact that we are in possession of, in connex- 
ion with the subject, confirms this interpretation 
and understanding of the words. 

Now, in all our observations upon the every-day 
occurrences in the material world, we invariably 
discern that Almighty power is exercised by the 
simplest means—that the Almighty power makes 
no waste of power—that it is not creative power in 
exercise one day for some especial purpose, and 
destroying power in exercise the next, to get rid of 
that which it had but just created ; and, applying 
this reasoning to the deluge, it would seem to be a 
waste of power to create fresh waters when the 
oceans already on the earth are far more than the 
occasion needs ; and had there been a sudden crea- 
tion of waters to effect the flood, there must have 
been also a sudden destruction of them; but to 
cause the waters to flow five miles deep upon the 
land needed not the addition of a single drop to the 
oceans now surrounding it. 

How immediately, for instance, would a second 
deluge be caused if the present velocity of the 
earth round its own axis was in any degree dimin- 
ished ; as that velocity decreased, the influence of 
the moon upon the water would be increased, and 
avery little increase of the moon’s influence upon 
the ocean would raise the tides above all the lands 
now tilled and inhabited by man. The whirl of 
the earth round its axis, in twenty-four hours, car- 





ries all the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans round with it at the rate of nearly a thou- 
sand miles an hour, which is a velocity so great as 
to render it impossible for the moon to exercise 
more tian a momentary influence upon that por- 
tion of the earth’s surface which, from rotundity 
and rotation, is brought the nearest to her. Even 
with the present velocity the influence of the moon 
is very perceptible in the two great oceans that 
surround the globe ; they roll on and toil after her 
in vain, and the only consequence is that the waters 
which lie directly under her path, and therefore 
the nearest to her, are always raised about six feet 
above the level of the rest; but they are hardly 
raised by their nearer proximity to her at one mo- 
ment than the raising force is diminished at the 
next by their being withdrawn further from her, 
and every succeeding instant the further from the 
direct line of her greatest influence. But if the 
earth moved with that velocity that would allow 
the moon a munute’s influence upon every portion 
of its surface instead of a single moment, and if 
that moment's influence is sufficient to raise such a 
mass and breadth of ocean six feet in height above 
its proper level, the minu/e’s influence would raise 
them in a ratio that would leave uncovered by the 
waves no spot that could be cultivated by man; the 
utmost that would remain would be peaks of hills 
and sides of mountains as alone inaccessible to the 
tides. 

We do not, however, raise any supposition upon 
this in reference to the deluge, as we consider it 
most unreasonable to suppose that the earth’s 
velocity was diminished—the planetary motions 
disturbed—the beautiful symmetrical movement of 
the heavenly bodies, the intricate and complicated 
actions and influences which every planet with its 
satellite exercises over and with the other, would 
be all deranged, merely to draw the oceans of the 
earth for a brief time from their beds—an effect 
that would be produced from far simpler causes ; 
besides, even had such a supposition been raised, 
facts and evidences innumerable would disprove it ; 
for the stream of the deluge was not in the tract 
of the moon; the tidal current is from west to 
east, while the stream of the deluge was from 
south to north. We must, therefore, look to other 
influences or to other agents, and perhaps to the 
law of gravitation and attraction, by which all 
bodies, liquid or solid, are governed. 

Newton's words are—* Every particle of matter 
in the universe attracts every other particle with a 
force directly proportioned to the mass (and densi- 
ty) of the attracting particle, and inversely to the 
square of the distance between them ;’’ and the 
Creator, having given this general law to matter, 
may have applied it for the especial purpose of the 
deluge : for it needed no more than a temporary 
addition to this power somewhere, on some one 
point or other on the earth’s surface, to draw the 
ocean towards that point; and if a greater measure 
of that power had been transferred to any mass of 
solid matter near the North Poles—to either of the 
islands, for instance, of Nova Zembla or Spitsber- 
gen—precisely such a flood as the Scriptures speak 
of would be produced, and the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific would be drawn in the exact 
direction in which they would seem to have flown. 
How increased attraction could be in force without 
increased density we know not: it cannotbe other- 
wise than a hidden mystery to us. As to the 
means resorted to to produce the deluge, and the 
material agents employed, miraculous power was 
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of course necessary to produce it: all that we can |examining these beds of gravel throughout Eng- 
do is to look to the facts before us that testify of | land, they are always found to consist of fragments 
the deluge, and to discern, if we can, the direction | of those rocks that lay to the north of them : thus, 
of its current while advancing and retreating. from the gravel pits near Great Grandsden, Hun- 
We are inclined to think that facts prove the | tingdonshire, specimens of every rock that exists 
current of the waters to have been from south to between it and the Frith of Forth have been found ; 
north in the first instance; and we understand | and the gravel pits at the foot of the Gog Magog 
these words, ‘‘ the fountains of the great deep were | hills contain specimens of limestone, trap, sand- 
broken up,’’ as indicating that a new direction was | stone, granite, porphyry—the porphyry rounded— 
given to the waters of the southern Atlantic ocean, | proving that it had been rolled on from afar. 
and that they were drawa northward from their bed | Bones of the rhinoceros and elephant are found in 
to set in upon the land. ‘There are many cireum- | the gravel pits of Barnwell and the observatory, 
stances which seem to prove that their course on- | and tusks of the elephant at Foulmire. 
ward was from south to north, while their return-| The indications of the course of the current of 
ing course from north to south is unquestionable ; | the returning waters, after the deluge, is stil] more 
and, supposing this question for the moment to be | strikingly seen in the grooves it cut out for itself in 
conceded, one consequence of the assumed fact | the several chains of hills that crossed its path, es- 


would be, that the advancing waves would bear 
along with them to the north all things that would 


pecially those in the great trough of Scotland ; and 
these would prove that the set of the current in 


float of all the animals and productions of the south. |that locality was from northwest to southeast 


All drowned animals, it is well known, float for a 
longer or shorter time, according to their bulk ; 
and none would more readily do so or for a longer 
time than the larger animals, such as the elephant 
and rhinoceros, and the still larger extinct species. 
These live generally in the plains or on the side of 
low ranges of hills, and would be among the first 
drowned, and float, therefore, on the surface of the 
more advanced waters; and would be carried, in 
consequence, to the extreme north, on the supposi- 
tion that the point to which the waters were drawn 
was the north. On the same supposition that the 
course of the waters was tothe north, and that 
having reached that point they paused and ebbed, 
and turned again to their place in the south, it is 
clear that the waters that first reached the Pole 
would be the /as¢ to leave it ; fora time they would 
have no flow nor motion whatever, having flown on 
so far as they were able, and having no power to 
return from the great body and resistance of the 
waters behind them. In this state of rest they 
would deposit all that in their first turbulent and 
rapid course they had borne along with them, and 
which had, by that time, become saturated and de- 
eayed : and exactly as we should suppose, we find 
it to be: the whole of the north of Europe and 
Asia, so far as it has been examined or observed, 
is covered with perfect skeletons and disjointed 
bones, and even with the actual carcases of the 
rhinoceros and the elephant : they are found in the 
deposits of mud that form the soil of the extensive 
plains in the north of Russia, embedded twenty- 
five feet and more beneath the surface : they have 
been found whole in a frozen state in lat. 64, and 
even in lat. 74; and their disjointed bones, in al- 
most incredible profusion, are scattered over the 
whole of Europe, north, from the Ural Mountains, 
on the confines of Siberia, to the mouth of the 
Severn. The plains of Prussia are literally strew- 
ed with them ; and there is scarcely a bed of gravel 


The rocks that are so peculiar to Westmoreland 

also prove this; for from the Red Pike mountain 

large blocks have been carried down into the valley 

of Annandale and into parts of Lancashire ; and at 

Netherhoe there are some lying on the surface six 

feet long, seven feet high, and four and a half 

wide. ‘There is a block resembling a serpentine, 
twenty-one feet long, ten feet high, and nine feet 
wide, lying in a situation which proves the wonder- 
ful force of the waters in that rocky chain and its 
power to scoop out a passage for itself, as there is 
at present a valley a thousand feet deep between 
that block and the only serpentine rock in that 
neighborhood. A similar deposit of these boulders, 
as they are called, is also found on the eastern side 
of those hills ; and even so far as the coasts of Lin- 
colnshire and Norfolk. At Heighton Castle, near 
Maryport, is a granite block ten feet and a half 
long, nine feet high, and six feet wide, of the schap 
porphyritie red granite ; and the whole plain of Ev- 
rope, from Holland through Prussia into Russia, is 
covered with gravel that is nothing more than 
rounded fragments of rocks which have been driven 
down and rounded by attrition from the Seandina- 
vian chain. Numbers, also, of granite boulders, 
from the granite mountains of Scotland, are found 
at Westmoreland, Durham and Yorkshire ; and 
fragments of basalt have been found in the gravel at 
Trumpington, near Cambridge, which could only 
have come, apparently, from the Mull of Gallo- 


way. 

There is a more or less lofty range of chalk hills 
running across England, in a line from Bury St. 
Edmunds to a little westward of the Isle of Port- 
land ; it is at the foot of the north side of that 
chain that the last of the gravel brought down from 
the northern hills is deposited, the strength of the 
current being insufficient at length to force the gravel 
over the high and steep escarpment of the chalk 
range : thus, in the district of the Weald of Kent, 


in this country to the north of the chalk range that | the gravel beds contain no other specimens of rocks 
does not contain fragments, larger or smaller ac- | than of those south of the Thames—i.e., specimens 
cording to the locality, north or south of the Hum- | of flint from the chalk range and of the green sand 
ber, of bones of elephants and other animals that | from the Seven Oaks range, together with a few 
must all have lived under the equator, or nearly | fragments of the harder portions of the iron sand- 
. stone : in consequence, none of the bones so gen- 
These skeletons, however, are never found whole | erally found in the gravel north of the Dunstable 
with us as they are in the north of Russia, where | range of chalk hills are ever found in that neigh- 
they appear to have been very quietly deposited in | borhood. 
the mud; but with us they are always mingled} Although mention has hitherto been made only 
with gravel ; and we might therefore conclude that, | of the bones of the rhinoceros and the elephant as 
from whatever quarter the gravel came, from that |found in such quantities in the gravel, yet the 
same quarter came the elephants’ bones. Upon | bones of other animals are also found, of a peculiar 
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character and of extinct species. The discovery of! and wide apart, and merely buried in the mass 
the skeletons of these creatures, so incontestably | around them, but actually form of themselves the 
proving their existence, opens a new subject of in- | main substance of the rock. It is a chain of lofty 
quiry—When did they exist'—in the old world | hills composed, it might almost be said, entirely of 
only, or in the new world alsot When did they | once animated creatures. 
become extinct !—prior to, at, or subsequent to the The subject is too vast to be further observed 
deluge’ The Mosaic record says nothing of any | upon here, and is only introduced in proof of great 
tribe of animals left behind to perish altogether and | changes having been effected on the earth since its 
to be blotted out ef creation from the period of the | formation. The climate also seems to have under- 
deluge : but that is a record of what were saved | gone great change: the ferns and palins or calami- 
rather than of those that perished ; and it does not! tes in the coal fields, of enormous proportions and 
negative the supposition of a fact—it does not dis- | of the greatest variety and beauty, indicate a climate 
prove the possibility of a cireumstance—that no | hotter and moister than any now found under the 
such circumstance is alluded to in the Mosaic ree- | equator; while the plants found in the oolitie se- 
ord, since it was the purpose of that record to give | ries suppose a less degree of heat, such as it is at 
the truth generally, and not to detail every fact that | this day under the equator ; and such as are found 
occurred minutely : thus, in the record of the crea- | in the chalk series suppose a climate temperate as 
tion. many facts are omitted to be mentioned which | our own. 
must have happened, and many circamstances not! Of the extinct plants we may merely observe 
alluded to in the account of the deluge must yet have upon those in the coal fields, especially those in the 
occurred ; and it seems perfectly reasonable to be- | coal mines of Bohemia, of forms and characters un- 
lieve—and the more we search into the facts of | like everything now to be found. 
natural history the more we see of reason to believe Of the extinct animals we may first notice those 
—that animals, admirably suited to the old world, | of the order Lacerte—marine lizards they might be 
when men were so few upon it, and the earth so called, and they are found imbedded in the lias and 
different in its climates and productions to what it | sandstone strata. 
is now, might be very ill suited to the new world, irst, the Ichthyosaurus—this creature had the 
when men are designed to multiply upon it so! mouth of a porpoise, the teeth of a crocodile, the head 
greatly to the end of time. of a lizard, the vertebre of a fish, and the breastbone 
So far as we can see into the general purpose of | of the ornythorhynchus; its fins were four broad 
the Divine Mind in the creation, it was to give life | paddles, and it moved as a fish by the vibratory mo- 
and the enjoyment of existence to the greatest num- | tion of its tail ; its usual length was forty feet, its 
ber that the earth could sustain; but it does not| food was fish, and it appears designed for deep wa- 
follow of necessity that the species once created | ters. 
should forever remain the same. Even the earth! Second, the Plestosaurus.—There are six spe- 
itself is greatly changed from what it once was,|cies of this reptile: it had the crocodile’s teeth 
and is by no means in that same condition as when | with the lizard’s head, which was set on a swan- 
first rolled into its orbit a new world from the Crea- | like neck of such length that the vertebre of the 
tor’s hands. It is not the same either in its seas, its | neck alone numbered thirty-three, whilst the trunk 
continents, its mountains, or its plains ; its climates | and the tail were of the proportions of an ordinary 
are not the same; nor are any of the earlier pro-|quadruped ; the ribs were set on like those of a 
ductions of the earth or the ocean the same, or/ chameleon, and the paddles were like those of a 
anything like the same, that are found on the land whale : its food was fish, and it lived probably in 
or in the water now: for instance, of eight thou-| shallow waters. 
sand varieties of fish at present known to exist, and Third, the Pterodactyle (order Saurian).—Had 
of which drawings or dried specimens are to be | the neck and head of a bird, wings like a bat, with 
found in the cabinets of Europe, not one of those}a body and tail of the ordinary mammalia; the 
eight thousand resemble the fish found embedded in | skull] was small, the snout like that of the crocodile, 
such vast quantities in the lias stratum in England | and it was armed with sixty teeth: the tips of the 
—a stratum which was deposited prior to the chalk. | wings were fingers ending with -ong hooked 
This lias stratum runs diagonally across England : | claws. 
it extends from Whitby to the mouth of the Sev- 


ern, and its course may be judged by naming the | mylosaurus, igaanodon, mysosaurus, mososaurus ; 
towns that are built upon it; and those are Glou-! creatures, some forty feet, some seventy feet long. 
cester, Cheltenham, Rugby, and Melton Mowbray. | The skeletons of these and of other extinct tribes hav- 
It abounds, also, with remains of a vast variety of | ing been found, some in situ and nearly whole, are 
animals and plants, not one of which is known to| preserved in both the Oxford and British museums ; 
have any existence at this time. Further north, | and many varieties that we have not are in the mu- 
and in a still older formation, such as the carbonifer- | seums of Paris and Germany. 

ous limestone on whieli Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
stands, the animal remains there found prove the 
existence of a race differing more widely still from 
all that are now existing. The same difference is 
observable in the almost countless varieties of shell- 


The Terrestrial Lizards were the megalosaurus, 





All these, however, were more or less amphib- 
ious, and for animals that were so there is not the 
least need to provide a place in the ark. The case 
lig widely different, however, with those we shall 
next allude to; for, at some time or other, it may 
fish found in the several strata which are crossed in | be before the flood and it may be never since, there 
passing from Brighton to Whitehaven. Those in| existed on the earth mammalia of a gigantic size 
the chalk, which is the latest deposit, more nearly | unlike any that are to be found now. In the enue 
but not quite resemble the genera found now ; but | meration of the animals enclosed within the ark ara 
they are entirely distinct from those in the oolitic | we to include these? If they were preserved then, 
hills of Northamptonshire ; and those again are en- | how is it that they are all extinct now? And why, 
tirely distinct from such as are deposited in the | if they were then preserved as useful or essential to 
limestone hills of Derbyshire. But in the oolitic | the new world, are they not still found within it? 
and limestone strata the shells are not found as in|'They have been extinct, it is presumed, for many 
the chalk, scattered about here and there and far| ages; and why—if there was first creation and then 
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in the ark preservation—why were they immedi- 
ately subsequent to the deluge allowed to perish !— 
for perished the whole race is: nothing like them 
is found—nothing like them has ever been heard of 
a3 existing: it is not reasonable to suppose that 
any such animals were received into the ark that 
were intended should die off almost immediately on 
their goming out of it: when did these creatures, 
therefore, disappear altogether! If the earth, after 
the deluge, was suited to their existence it is so 
still, and no cause can be assigned why they should 
all since have died. We must really suppose, in 
consequence, that at the deluge they were left on 
the earth, and purposely, that they might all be 
destroyed ; and that no pairs of these quadrupeds 
were guided as the others were, towards the ark 
for preservation. Of these extinct species of ani- 
mals we may name first, the dinotherium ; second, 
the megatherium—an animal resembling in some 
points the sloth, in others the armadillo, and in 
others the anteater. It was twelve feet long, eight 
feet high, and five feet broad; its feet, a yard in 
leagth, were armed with gigantic claws ; but the 
extraordinary part of the animal was its tail, which 
was out of all proportion large, even when taking 
into account its large body; third, megalonix ; 
fourth, two genera of large edentata; fifth, two 
genera of large pachydermata; sixth, a gigantic 
species, toxodon platensis, with affinities to the 
radentia and edentata; seventh, machranchenica 
patachonica, with affinities to the ruminantia and 
camelido; and many also of the families of effodi- 
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Paris. The union of Queen Isabella with her 
cousin Don Francisco has sunk to a subordinate 
interest in comparisen with the match between the 
Infanta Luisa and the Duc de Montpensier. The 
publication of the bans between those two engag- 
ing young people threatens to kindle the blaze of 
war. The Spanish dislike the French with all the 
intensity of neighborly dissension ; they will not 
tolerate the idea that a cadet of the house of Or- 
leans should possess a Spanish princess, and they 
have declared war against him. The national 
papers have raised a doubt, on constitutional 
grounds, whether the marriage would be legal. 
Mr. Bulwer, it is averred, has protested against the 
match on diplomatic grounds ; and it is understood 
that he is supported by Lord Palmerston. It is 
even said that the British government will interfere 
to prevent the wedding: this at least must be a 
mistake. 

Even supposing that the occasion were sufficient 
to justify intervention, it is not clear on what point 
the interference could be made to turn, or in what 
way it could be carried into effect. Would the 
British government complain, and submit '—A 
truly ridiculous position. Are they prepared to go 
to war'—Where would they find the money, 
where the imperative reasons for war which would 
reconcile the English people to be taxed for med- 
dling in a Spanish affair’ Would they take a 
middle course, and exclude either of the offending 
nations, France or Spain, from commercial inter- 
course with this country '—A ministry who should 





entia, bradypoda, pachydermata, ruminantia, ten 


of the fere, twenty-one of the glires, many of the | 
/evitably to result in the dilemma of helpless com- 


marsupalia and the simiw, have been disinterred 
lately from the neighborhood of the Rio das Vellas 
river. All these tribes are extinct: at least, no, 
living specimens have ever been met with; and 
supposing them, therefore, to have perished, and to | 
have been designedly left to perish when all others | 
were preserved, we shall take no account of these 
in the enumeration of such animals as are now found 
on the earth, and which must in consequence have 
been preserved in the ark ; and for which, of neces- 
sity, a sufficient space both for themselves and fur 
the food and the water they needed must have been 
provided within it. 

It is to be borne in mind that in the early Greek 
legends, such as Apollo Pythius, we have traces 
of a belief that monsters existed after the flood, 
which were speedily exterminated. 
was derived from their having actually existed, or 
merely from their carcases being found, we do not 
stop to inquire. And a somewhat similar tradition, 
ia a translantic dress, was found amongst the Amer- 
ican Indians, concerning the “ big bull’’ of their 
‘* salt licks.”’ Certain it is that the mammoth of 
Siberia, which was preserved in the ice, existed up 
to the time of the last universal catastrophe, and 
every believer in the Bible holds that this was the 
deluge of Noah; therefore, some of the species 
acknowledged to be extinct existed at the time of 
the deluge of Noah: and this being established in 
any one instance renders it probable in other instan- 
ces, and throws the burden of proof on those who 
deny the existence of any extinct animals at so 
recent a period. 








INTERVENTION. 


Tue solution of the Spanish marriage question 
has raised a commotion in Spain, and also, it ap- 





resort to such a measure, on such a pretext, would 
not remain long in power. Intervention seems in- 


plaint or war.* 

The day is passing by when statesmen were 
suffered to interfere in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries on purely diplomatic views. There must be 
some practically tangible reasons for it. Dogmas 
are going out of use, and the English public is no 
longer to be conjured into acquiescence by the 
mystical ** balance of power’? which has cost us so 
much. Nor will it blindly assent to the opposite 
dogma of ** nonintervention.”’ If British interests, 
in neutral quarters, are threatened with direct in- 
jury by the act of any foreign country, or by the 
concurrent act of two foreign states, then it is a 
duty to interfere, even in the absence of positive 
hostility. Or interference may be justified by the 


Whether this | invitation of a foreign state expressly asking aid 


and protection. But here no British interest is at 
stake, except by the most remote and forced con- 
structions : there is no invitation. We have no 
title to obstruct the free and spontaneous act of the 
constituted Spanish government, nor even the act 
to which that government may be persuaded, be- 
cause we guess at some untoward future results. 
The presumption is that some day the Due de 
Montpensiet’s wife might succeed to the throne 
of Spain ; or, by a still more remote possibility, 
their progeny might succeed to the throne of both 
Spain and France. What then? A junction of 
the two thrones may be considered impossible ; and 
were it to become imminent, abundant opportunity 
to interfere would arise. But the mere fact that a 
future sovereign of Spain may have a French con- 
sort has in it nothing to alarm. The international 
relations of Western Europe, now-a-days, are de- 


*We copy this article partly because of its bearing 
upon the question of British intervention between the 
United States and Mexico.—Liv. Acer. 





pears, in divers diplomatic minds in London and 
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INTERVENTION. 


termined more by its peoples than by the individu- 
als who happen to sit upon the thrones. 
the days of Louis the Fourteenth and arbitrary 


119 
nothing in Lord George’s speech which did not, 





Even in|}when compared with his late exhibitions, show 


favorably both for his temper and his capacity. At 


power, the project of the Family Compact was a |any rate his speech on Tuesday has proved him to 


perfect failure. Since that time, Spain, France 


be as fit a probationer for a prospective secretary- 


and England, have seen extraordinary changes ; in| ship of foreign affairs, as for a paulo post futurum 


all, the people have acquired a larger share of 


premiership. Such is the versatility of real genius, 


power ; in all, even in Spain, the people are not a/and such the power of assimilation in a new field 


thing to be disposed of by the ruler like a flock of 


of research, and upon new elements of cram. The 


sheep: though the constituted authorities may | simple question as to whether England had offered 
shape any special act of official policy, the slow|its mediation between Mexico and America was 
but weighty engine of public — directs the | asked of the seeretary of foreign affairs ; and it 


general policy of the nation. 


Now France and | was asked without a single 


rsonality, and with 


Spain differ so widely, that it would be more im-| its errors as to matters of fact limited to one solitary 
possible for them to agree than for England with | hallucination about the introduction into Mexico of 


either. 





If it is not for human knowledge to pro-| foreign manufactures in American vessels. Let 


nounce absolute impossibility, it is at least quite | this be recorded ; and let a new use be contem- 


certain that the union of Franee and Spain must plated for the mode: republic. 
be long posterior to the age of the Infanta Luisa or | favorite of Lord G. Bentinck’s. 


It is evidently no 
Could it not, by a 


her children—altogether beyond the scan of living | litle maneuvring, be made a safety-valve to his 


calculation. 


If diplomatists, therefore, were to interfere in 


this Spanish marriage, they would proceed only 


irritation—a scapegoat for his natural victims ! 
Let him turn the current of his wrath from Peel to 
Polk, and thence from Polk to Pennsylvania. 


upon their own abstract theories and fussy systems |'Then let him shade off his resentments delicately, 


of bringing their self-importance into play. 
any English statesman could go the length of 


That | till they fall upon slavery or sugar, republican- 


ism or repudiation, or some such insensible ab- 


talking about war in such a ease, is, as Lord Mel-| straction. 


bourne would say, ‘‘ the maddest proposition that 


ever entered the brain of man ;”’ 


To Lord George Bentinck’s question nothing 


and if Lord Pal-| could be clearer than the reply of Lord Palmerston. 


merston were really taken so unwell, no doubt his|The late ministry had suggested, the present minis- 
colleagues would see to his being placed in safety. | try had offered, mediation. 


—Npectator, 12 Sept. 


; What more could be done? Cabinets must con- 
sider, and the Atlantie is a wide ocean. There 


From the London Morning Chronicle of August 26. Considered| must be time for deliberation, and there must be 


as Lord Palmerston’s organ. 


time for the return of steamers. Mexico, too, is a 


Wuen Lord G. Bentinck, made his onslaught on wide area, and the annexation that would totally 
3 . ’ a a 6 : ° EF 
Lord Lyndhurst, we remarked upon the significant annihilate its independent existence, and attach it 


taciturnity of the member for Shrewsbury. 
wise oratorical, he was here silent. 


bearance. And this was to the disadvantage of 


Other- | ° America, must, in Lord Palmerston’s opinion, be 
The wit of but slow. 
his rhetoric was replaced by the miracle of his for- 


Hereat Mr. D'Israeli was dissatisfied. Jt would 
have been some consolation to them if the noble lord 


Lord George ; since the modesty of his friend was | had stated that the offer of mediation had been 


the measure of his own intemperance. 


accepted. No doubt it would: A man that writes 


2. seemed were we t ese these we from Calcutta to an agent in London, inquiring 


knights— 


Hune equis, illum superare pugnis 
Nobilem— 


whether a certain proposal for a certain loan of 
money can be agreed to, is consoled when he hears 
that it has been accepted. A timid suitor to a proud 
beauty, equally distant both in manners and locality, 
| is consoled when he hears that his offers have been 





‘ouch their lances simultaneously, and spur their! accepted. Culprits, too, are consoled when they 


vhargers in unison, that the new phenomenon of a 


single-handed attack on the part of the member for | accepted. 


hear that the application for a reprieve Aas been 
Indeed, as a general rule, acceptances, 





Lynn, suggested the unwelcome idea of extrava-| except in the way of city business, are essentially 


gance on the one side and disapproval on the 
other. It was a sad thing to see a brave man fight 
without a backer. But, perhaps, he was over- 
quarrelsome. Pollux got sometimes into scrapes 


-age ed | 
where even Castor was unable to join him. There 


isan echo in Asia Minor of such scrupulous pro- 
priety, that, although preéminent in its natural 
sonaney, it will not answer to any impure invoca- 
tion. ‘The silence of D'Israeli in re Lyndhurst was 
the silence of this decorous echo ; and it was Lord 
George Bentinck who had the credit of feeling the 
tacitness of the negative rebuke. 

The tables have since been turned. In the de- 
bate upon the present state of British interests in 
Mexico, and the effects upon them of the war 
between that country and the United States, it was 
Lord George who asked the sensibié question, and 
Mr. D'Israeli who enlarged into the trashy com- 
ment. Barring the irrelevance of the extraneous 
history and the contradicted statistics, there was 





of a consolatory nature. Still they must, in the 
‘usual course of events, be waited for; and if the 
‘member for Shrewsbury grow impatient in the 
‘interim—why then—his friends must put up for 
, him the prayer, 

| 
| Ye gods annihilate but time and space, 

And make one member happy.” 


_As for his enemies, they may possibly think him 
froward and mreonsencaer Xe which if they do, the 
world in general will probably coincide in their 
| opinion. 

| Right in his appreciation of the utter incapacity 
of the Mexicans for self-government, Mr. D’Israeli 
‘is unhappy in his illustrations from the Old World. 
After enlarging upon the helplessness of the 
Spaniard of the New World, after despairing of 
\the political integrity of Mexico being upheld by 
‘any efforts of Mexico itself, and after noting the 
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outward and visible signs of weakness that had 
been manifested at different times, and in various 
quarters, by the repeated invitations on the part of 
the separate Mexican states to foreign powers, he 
proclaims his belief in the futility of all forms of 
diplomacy. ‘ But if European diplomacy failed, 
what could be done? There was a third course. 
Were they prepared to take it? Would they act 
towards Mexico as they had acted towards other 
states under similar circumstances! Would they 
protect Mexico? Would they do for Mexico what 
had been done for another revolutionized colony— 
what they had done for Greece’ Would they 
establish, with other great powers interested, a pro- 
tectory which would give Mexico a chance of ten 
years of tranquillity?” 

Even as in the Eastcheap Tavern the dying Fal- 
ste? babbled about green fields, so, even in the far 
west, and beyond the Atlantic, does the eloquent 
ex-protected revert to the sounds and symbols 
of a previous and a happier state of existence. 
Protection is, to him, a term too interwoven 
with 

** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 


, 


Whatever stirs his mortal frame’’— 


to be abandoned even amid the dissonant consonant 
names of Mexican localities, and the nasalisms of 
transatlantic oratory. Like the Ranz des Vaches 
the old sound haunts him— 


** Protection, oh protection ! 
The glorious sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 


Hath heard its sacred name.”’ 


Protection for corn, protection for candle-grease, 
protection for Jamaica sugar, protection for Deme- 
rara rum, protection for the ducal coronet, protec- 
tion for the Dorsetshire laborer ; finally protection 
for Mexico, and all the states belonging to her 
unable to protect themselves. Thank Heaven, we 
have at least grown catholic in our sentiments, and 
have extended this same egis of protection beyond 
the mere pale of our own island-home. It spreads 
its shade trom Chichester to Chihuahua. 

But Greece—Greece is neither the political nor 
the historical equivalent to Mexico. Greece is the 
parallel to Texas. It is the slice cut off, not the 
remainder. ‘The real Mexico of Europe is Tur- 
key; and this we do protect; but not according 
to analogies of Mr. D’Israeli. The example of 
Greece was, if anything, a reason for the acknow]l- 
edgment of Texas. As applied to the integrity 


of Mexico, it afforded a precedent on the other 


side. 
Chivalry, therefore, prompts Mr. D’ Israeli to in- 
stigate England to a Mexican protectorship. The 


proffered mediation is to be declined, and then our 
What That wooes the summer gale. 


interference is to change its character. 


shape is it to assume? Now, no one knows better 
than Mr. D’ Israeli that there is but one ratio ultima, 
viz., the edge of the sword, or the mouth of the 


cannon. 


And this is to be the remedy for the injuries in- 


flicted upon British commerce by the present war. 
If it were so, most truly should we charge Mr. 
D’Israeli with being a homeeopathist in his polities, 
since he would then make the sword the antidote to 
the sword. In justice to his logic this is not the 
ease. The present state of British interests was 
only the title page of the book, the text of the ser- 
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of Lord George’s exordium. All beyond was epi- 
sodical : what had been done in Texas with Lord 
George, what was to be done in Jamaica and 
Canada with Mr. D’Israeli. Hence, then, the real 
reason for an offer of English mediation was the 
danger, not of London being stinted in its mercury 
and cochineal, but of the United States being 
aggrandized overmuch. 

e say nothing, at present, of the case itself ; 
but if such a preamble to our diplomacy pass mus- 
ter in Washington, we shall apply to the trans- 
atlantic statesmen the remark of the Athenians 
upon the Melians, viz., ‘* That we wonder at their 
simplicity more than we admire their magnanim- 
ity.”’ 





Tue attention of the scientific world has been 

drawn to the discovery, by Professor Schénbein, of 

an explosive compound which appears to possess 

many advantages over gunpowder. A cotton is pre- 

ared, by a process not yet divulged—but which is 

in all probability one that depends on the formation 

of a nitrogen compound. This cotton possesses 

many remarkable properties. On the application 

of a spark, the solid mass is at once converted to a 

gaseous state ; and a scientific gentleman who has 

witnessed some experiments in the laboratory of 

Prof. Schénbein, informs us that, whereas an equal 
weight of gunpowder, when exploded, filled th 

apartment with smoke, the cotton exploded without 
producing any—leaving only a few atoms of carbo- 
naceous matter behind. Common balls and shells 
have been projected by this prepared cotton, and it 
is stated to ne nearly double the projectile force of 
gunpowder. An interesting experiment was re- 
cently tried on the wall of an old castle. It had 
been calculated that from three to four pounds of 
gunpowder would be required to destroy it—and a 
hole capable of holding that quantity was prepared, 
Professor Schénbein, being desirous of testing the 
explosive force of his new preparation, placed four 
ounces of it in the hole ; which, when fired, blew 
the massy wall to pieces. Another valuable prop- 
erty of this cotton is, that it is not injured by wet; 
as it appears that, after being dried, it has lost 
nothing of its power. It, of course, remains to bx 
seen if it is, in all respects, equal to gunpowder 

but, under many circumstances it must prove of 
great value. It is expected that Professor Schon- 
bein will attend the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, at Southampton ;—when, no doubt, we shal! 
hear more of this extraordinary discovery. 





FLOWERS. 
Ye are the Scriptures of the Earth, 


Sweet flowers, fair and frail ; 
A sermon speaks in every bud 


Ye lift your heads at early morn, 
To greet the sunny ray, 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 


Sown in the damp and cheerless earth, 
Ye slumber for a while, 

Then waken unto glorious life, 
And bid creation smile. 


Thus when within the darksome tomb 
Our mortal frame shall lie, 
The soul, freed from the bonds of sin, 





mon. It was disposed of in the first set of figures 


Shall join the choir on high. 
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CHAPTER VII. for the consequences of leaving his ground unsown ; 
a small quantity was also distributed every week 
Tne question was now, how they were possibly ‘among the families most in need. Still it was 
to get through the many months that must still) nothing when subdivided among the numbers re- 
elapse before Nature would supply the help that | quiring it; and, in truth, to have provided them 
man denied. The case looked desperate enough. | with one week’s sufficient maintenance would have 
But, as old Liso said, it was easy to praise God | been utterly beyond the good man’s power. 
when the granary was full ; thougheven thenthey| He gave Mart, however, a job for the next 
too often forgot to do so. When it was empty was | week, at so much per day. “ It is a pity such 
the time to trust Him. Not but what she lament-| hands as yours should be idle, Mart; and you 
ed the anxiety and labor that now devolved on her may be sure of your money, although so litile 
beloved grandson, and wished he could be relieved | of it.’’ 
of two members of his family—herself and old| Mart thanked him with a happy face once 
Karria Pois—who were each of them, she said, of | more ; and, leaving the Pastorat, joined the con- 
no use except to love him. But Mart chided her | gregation in the walk home to the village. 
affectionately, and told her that love was more | It was seldom he came in for any of the news 
useful than anything else in the world: and we | and gossip of the little community, and it would 
think so too. i have been better for his peace if he had not now ; 
The family at Sellenkiill were not yet devoid of | for there was but one prevailing theme. Not the 
resources. There were stores of various kinds in | searcity and unhealthiness of the season, for that 
the house and farm, which could be converted by a) was looked upon as too much God’s doing to be 
circuitous process into corn, and there were even a | murmured at, but the many and increasing cruel- 
few rubles which Mart had husbanded up beside; | ties of the base-born tyrant over them. There 
but the end of all these was easy to foresee, and | were stories which made Mart’s very heart sick. 
then how was more to be obtained! Mart had Of boys who had been overworked, of girls who 
seen many a neighbor go down gradually in the had been defrauded of their little earnings—of both 
world, never to lift up his head again, by the same who had been dreadfully beaten and misused. 
process which was now hanging over him, and | ‘Then there were men lying at home ill with the 
thoughts of despondency would oecasionally arise ; | effects of corporal punishment; some for having 
but he braced up his heart manfully, felt that now | neglected work or pilfered trifles; but most for 
was the time to fight and not to give way, and de- | having merely turned like the worm when they 
termined that, let ruin knock ever so loudly at his | were trodden upon. 
gate, no act of his should let it in. Mart was wretched. Every word seemed to 
The fruits, too, of many a thrifty habit now ap- | pluck at those bitter bad feelings which he hated 
peared. Many an armful of fodder had Mart | more even than the wickedness which roused them. 
brought in, collected at times when nobody else | He left the groups, and dropped back to the Braut- 
worked, and from waste places which all neglect- | we rber, who was walking behind, his eyes, as 
ed; and for the support of bis caitle there was no | usual, on the ground, and his puny little boy toiling 
immediate fear. Mart held fast to the old Lettish | along by his side. But this was not the way to 
proverb which says, ‘* The cow gives milk by the | change the current of Mart’s thoughts. He knew, 
mouth, and the hen lays eggs by the bill ;’’ and and so did everybody else, that Juhann’s weakly 
his well-fed animals verified it. In short, wherever looks and habitual depression were the result of 
he looked on his own domain, he found the result | one of those acts of intolerable tyranny of which 
of always doing things well at the time, and this|so many had just been related. He had been 
cheered him to do more. | beaten under semblance of the law, but in reality 
Mart went to the pastor after service next Sun- | to gratify the malice of a master who always found 
day, and told him the treatment he had received. Jaw in Russia for all his cruelty ; and he had never 
Bat he did not attempt to seek for justice, nor did | held up his head after it. The man’s spirit was 
the pastor offer to obtain it; for both knew that | broken ! 
where an unjust Hakenrichter and a cruel Dispo-| Mart, as we have seen, could do more with him 
nent coalesce against the peasants, their power i than anybody else, and generally managed to 
of injury far outdoes his power of protection, and | brighten up the moody though gentle face of his 
only increases with the least show of it. ‘friend. But this time his heart failed him. In his 
The good old mar. was serious and low. The | good-humored way he took hold of the child’s 
sight of his congregation told many a tale of woe. | other hand, and walked on for a minute or two in 
He had seen sullen men, and suffering women, and silence. ‘Then suddenly he stopped, for Mart was 
sharp-boned children among them, and felt that his | towing away both father and child at an uncon- 
interest in their spiritual welfare would have come | scionable rate ; and it struck him all at once that 
home to their hearts with more eflect if seconded | the little feet lingered. 
with the relief of their bodily wants. Not thatthis; ‘* Are you tired, my little fellow ?” 
oceurred to his hearers. They were fallen tothe! “Ja, vegga’’—yes, very—said the poor child. 
worst symptom that can appear in a nation or in a|In a thoment he was seated aloft on a firm arm, 
community ; their only thought was how little the little pale face close to Mart’s still ruddy 
they could live upon, and how long they could hold | cheek. 
out. Relief from others seemed as visionary as! ‘ How light he is,”’ said Mart inadvertently, as 
help from themselves, and they listened with meek | he pressed the squalid tiny form to him. A pang 
hearts to the address which exhorted them to shot over the father’s face. 
patience and trust. | * Yes,’’ said he, “ he is skin and bones, like all 
Not but what the pastor had done, and still did, | of us ; chopped straw does not make man’s flesh. 
his utmost to relieve them. He had drained his ‘The church-cart will have many a journey, but all 
granary soon after harvest by supplying seed-corn light ones this year.” 
to many a peasant too degraded and reduced to care | Mart pretended to Jaugh off this speech. ‘* But 
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your little boy has been very ill; no wonder he 
¥ thin. It is well he got through that fever at 
all. 

‘* Better still if he had not, perhaps ; but death 
does not take the offered child: but he ‘ll go this 
winter, and the other too.”’ 

‘* It is wrong to say that,’’ said Mart ; and they 
walked on in silence till they reached Juhann’s 
dwelling. It was not often that Mart had time to 
see into one of his neighbors’ interiors ; and none 
could offer a stronger contrast to his own than this. 
The Brautwerber’s farm was one of the most 
miserable in the miserable village. The little barn 
and cowshed were quite unroofed, to feed those 
whom it no longer protected from the cold, and the 
house itself was not in much better condition. 
The roof had sunk ; the posts had given way ; and 
the doorway, wider and lower even than usual, 
seemed an entrance far more fitted for animals than 
for men, and was in truth quite as much used as 
such by the one as the other. 

Mart bowed his lofty head, and went in. The 
first moving objects that became visible through 
the smoky atmosphere were three gaunt, high- 
backed pigs—one of which was busy with its snout 
grubbing in a low crib filled with filthy straw, 
which apparently constituted the only family bed. 
Farther on was a shapeless mass on the floor, 
which, but for two little skeleton legs which 
dangled from it, might have been taken for some 
unclean beast also. As the men entered, the legs 
agitatéd themselves rather violently. ‘The mother, 
for she it was, now got up from the kind of Jair, 
where, like an animal, she had been brooding over 
her young, and Jet a little thing of two years old 
drop from her. It stood for a moment tottering, 
then tumbled and roared. ‘The father advanced, 
took it up tenderly, and hushed it: it was evident 
the children loved him, and he them, in spite of 
what he had said. But oh! what a home this 
was for a man to come to! 

No Livonian will let a friend enter his door 
without setting something before him to eat, and 
bread was put upon the board. Such bread Mart 
had seldom seen : chaff was the principle ingred- 
ent, corn the least. ‘The loaf was as light in pro- 
portion as the poor children it failed to nourish. 
And as Mart looked at the thin limbs and large 
bodies of the innocent little beings, he saw at 
- the result of a long continuation of such 

iet. 

Juhann did not press his friend to do more than 
break the bread—a process too easily accomplished ; 
for it failed in all the properties of adhesion : but 
he gave a piece to the children, who swallowed 
it as quickly as it passed their lips, as if mastica- 
tion were thrown away upon such materials. 

“Is there nothing to drink?’ inquired the 
Brautwerber of his wife. ‘* Where is the milk ?’’ 

“The cow is dry, and the calf is dead; but 
there is water,’’ said the woman. 

** Yes,’’ said Juhann, ** water enough.”’ And, 
stealing a bitter smile at Mart, he added, ‘* Water 
in the oven :’’ this being a Lettish phrase express- 
ive of extreme dearth. 

Wretched thoughts accompanied Mart in his 
lonely walk home, and some self-upbraidings too ; 
for, compared with this household, and too many 
he knew were like it, his was rioting in abundance. 
A good sound rye loaf, big as a log of wood, and 
something like it in appearance, with a little butt 
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before many hours had elapsed. Mart took to 
water from that evening. 

But one bitter thought there was which would 
not be so easily banished. It had long glimmered 
dimly in his breast : and now that walk home from 
church fanned it up into feverish strength, making 
him start with terror from his sleep at night, and 
bringing a deep flush across his face by day. It 
was the thought lest that which had broken his 
poor friend’s spirit and health should ever come 
home to him. The mere possibility seemed too 
great a degradation, and, situated as he was, the 
probability was too obvious. Anything else in the 
shape of personal endurance that his mind could 
conjure up he felt could be borne. He could bear 
being starved by inches, or worked to the bone ; 
he could stand foul language, and submit to wring- 
ing injustice. But to receive from the hands of 
another such ignominy as the most brutal master 
searcely bestows on his most wretched beast; to 
deny that he had been born a man ; to forget that 
he was to die one; and to stand an animal in all 
save its dumbness, and be beaten! this he felt was 
beyond his powers of endurance ; and, if inflicted, 
would leave him either a villain or an idiot. Fer- 
vently did he vow to himself to guard every word 
and deed rather than give his enemy the slightest 
—— for that, which every other indignity, 
if necessary, should be endured to avoid. And 
deliberately also had that enemy vowed to himself 
to wait his time, and watch his opportunity, but 
that with nothing less should his vengeance be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the job at the pastor’s was com- 
pleted, and Mart was left to his own devices for 
obtaining corn. These were not few, and but too 
much time to put them into execution. The day 
was spent in tracking and snaring game—the 
game-laws being a source of oppression which the 
Russian government still holds in reserve. A 
space was hewn clear by his strong arm in the 
deep, frozen stream before their door, and kept so, 
where many a primitive mode of attracting and 
catching the cold fish beneath was adopted—once 
even a seal was caught—and when a little sledge- 
load of this kind had been collected—for it matters 
not how long the frozen booty is kept—a journey 
was undertaken to distant estates where resident 
families gave promise of a sale. The reward of 
such journeys was very inadequate to the time and 
labor, for sometimes man and horse toiled fifty or 
Sixty wersts, out and home, for a small sum. 
which the poverty of one buyer, or the hackling 
meanness of another, cut down to the lowest, with- 
out regard either to the labor that had earned or 
the want that needed it. 

It may be asked here, and naturally, why, with 
all these materials for food around them, the starv- 
ing population did not avail themselves of them in 
their natural state’ why they did not themse|ves 
consume the game in their woods and the fish in 
their rivers? But this is only one of the many 
instances of the want of simple sense which exists 
in a half-civilized land. They look upon bread as 
the great necessary for man’s sustenance, and to 
whatever expedients they may resort to eke out a 
seanty or a bad supply, they would starve rather 
than attempt to substitute anything else in its 
place. 

Nor were Mart's expeditions without excessive 
hardship, and even danger. His fine person was 


of milk, found their way to the Brautwerber’s door | well defended with all that the care and industry 
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of his young and his old wife, as he called them, 
could supply. The thick woollen stockings, the 
coarse fingerless gloves, were always mended or 
renewed—the brown woollen coat had never a but- 
tou missing—the cover-all sheep-skin never a hole 
uustopped—and as Anno helped to equip her kind 


and manly helpmate for these expeditions, and he | 


first bent down his tall head, while she pulled out 
the curls which her wrappers had confined, and 


then raised it again with one of his beaming smiles, | 
Anno thought in her innocence that not even the | 


Giossudar himself could carry a sweeter face upon 
his shoulders! Certainly, since ignorance was 
bliss, it had been especially folly in this case to be 
wise; for poetical delusions are too few among 
this suffering race for any of them to be wantonly 
destroyed, and an abstract faith in the perfection 


of his present majesty is certainly one of the most) 


poetical. Personal beauty she might have found 
va the imperial countenance more than she could 
appreciate, but as for the heart that shines 


through, God help poor Auno, and all his sub- | 


jects: 

To return, however, to a better man. The sec- 
ond month in the year was now advanced—snow 
lay in unusual quantities, and an intense frost had 
set in. The country was open to whoever liked to 
take the shortest way across it, and Mart and his 
faithful litde horse toiled over many a swamp which 
in summer never felt the foot of man, and rarely 
even in winter. Karria Pois he always left at 
home, where he was more wanted than trotting by 
his master’s side. Sometimes Mart’s sledge was 
the first to force a toilsome track where none had 
passed before ; often the first to resume one which 
the last few days of snow had covered over. 

This was all very well in fine, still weather, 
though even then the exposure was cruelly severe ; 
but in journeys of this length he who started in 
sunshine might return in snow-drift, when the 
sigus on earth and sky were both hidden to the 
traveller, and man and horse, after floundering be- 
wildered along, might either find themselves thrown 
out of all knowledge of the road, or returned to the 
same spot they had left hours before. Many, in 
like case, have stopped never to go on again, and 
Mart needed all his energy to resist the benumbing 
cilvets from without and within. For the spare 
diet to which he had been reduced for many weeks 
told especially at a time when he needed the best ; 
and the bitter blast chilled his warm, young blood 
as it had never done before. There in a desolate, 
pitiless wild, with a black, porous, blotting-paper 
looking sky above him, and the thick, falling snow 
fast obliterating every means of guidance that still 
remained around, the weary man often halted with 
a failing heart, and, unseen but by One, looked to 
but Oae for succor. Then the arm was passed 
fondly over his horse’s neck—the willing creature 
started again with fresh courage—for the Livonian 
peasant horse, lke his master, only requires good 
usage to make him the most valuable servant, and 
often his instinct alone took them right home. 

From the two women, who waited anxiously for 
the benighted traveller, Mart kept many an adven- 
ture of this kind, or made light of it; but the wea- 
niness of his frame, equally as the hours of intense 
dead slumber which renovated it, told what he con- 
cealed. Mart’s home was worth returning to: there 
was not only comfort and union, but there was the 
crown of them both—refinement. If Anno had 
ever known the grossnesses of life incidental to 
misery and hardship, the atmosphere of care and 
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| protection in which she had lived since her marriage 
had completely removed them from her mind; she 
j had cast them off as a sound limb does unsound 
| flesh. While old Liso took higher ground : misery, 
/and the coarsest misery, too, she had known plenty 
| of, but her mind was raised above it. 

Nothing gives so high a tone to a family circle 
in any rank of life as the influence of an aged 
woman who possesses the double wisdom both to 
edify and to attract. We say an aged woman, be- 
cause there is something in old age itself which 
partakes more of the feminine than of the masculine 
character; not only on account of its weakness, 
but in the strength which, as with the female sex, 
at every age, they have through that very weak- 
ness. Also there is something in the wisdom of a 
_ really experienced female mind which seems to us 
more applicable to the general needs of human 
nature than in that of her fellow man; partly per- 
/haps from being drawn from sources which, occu- 
| pying an apparently subordinate position in the 
| affuirs of this life, vary less with their changes, but 
chiefly in being more really and closely connected 
| with the vital principles of the Christian religion. 
| There was much in old Liso’s character and 
| manner which might be compared to those admira- 
ble aged women of God not unfrequently found in 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Like them she 
had all that intelligence and refined mode of expres- 
sion in the midst of poverty and hardship, which, 
however wonderful it may seem, is easily to be ac- 
counted for; for who can retain commonplace ideas 
or vulgar speech who know the Bible by heart, as 
Liso did, and as those to whom we have compared 
her generally dot 

Besides all this, the good old grandmother had a 
sweet countenance, which goes for much in a per- 
son’s merit and attractiveness—and rightly-—since 
whatever may be said of the gift of beauty, every 
one makes the best part of their own face. 

To both wife and grandmother, in spite of Mart’s 
prudence and discretion, these journeys became a 
source of anxiety. Anno suggested the plan of 
greater economy of the stock in hand, rather than 
of further such laborious efforts to replenish it. 
Her father, she said, always mixed the corn with 
straw, even in the best years; and in bad ones, for 
aught she knew, it was made of nothing else. And 
Mart answered, that certainly she had thriven won- 
derfully well on such diet, but that still he could 
not afford to rob his cattle to feed her. 

‘** No, Anno,” he said, *‘ I may have hard nights 
and days too, sometimes, out in this weather, but 
I should have harder still to sit at home and see you 
eat bad bread, and know that others had none at 
all.’” And this silenced Anno. 

Liso had other anxieties ; she felt that this mode 
of existence was worse even for mind than for body. 
She knew that there were charms for the young 
in a free, uncontrolled life, however hard; that 
there were snares for the generous and credulous in 
the strange and wild company he necessarily fell in 
with, and that there was sore temptation for the 
cold and weary in many an isolated Arug, or pub- 
lic house ; which, in Livonia, bear no better char- 
acter with sober old grandmothers than they do 
anywhere else. But Liso stuck fast to the old 
Lettish motto, and a beautiful one it is—‘* Work 
and pray.”’ ‘The first, her growing infirmities con- 
siderably hindered in her own estimation ; but the 
second, in her own language thanks be to God, she 
neither wanted eves, nor ears, nor hands, nor feet 
for. ‘* Better,’’ she said, with another proverb, with 
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‘*a prayer behind the door than a scolding before 
the stove ;’’ and some parents would not be the 
worse of thinking so too. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As we have said before, Mart kept most of his 
lost ways and overturns in drifts and such incidents 
from the two women; but one incident he could 
not conceal. ‘The scarcity and hardness of the sea- 
son affected the inhabitants of the forest as well as 
those of the villages, and the wolves came out 
from their fastnesses, with a boldness they do not 
often show. Many a single one and even couples 
together had skulked across Mart’s path with an 
evil look, but quickened their retreat at that shrill 
shout, at the top of his voice, which he had prae- 
tised since a child. 

One evening his way home lay through a desolate 
morassy wood, which stretched for ten wersts on 
one side of his lite farm, and where the track, deep 
between accumulations of high snow, gave only 
just sufficient width for the little horse and sledge. 
Mart’s eyes were closed and his senses heavy with 
weariness, nevertheless he soon began to be aware 
that the animal was quickening its pace unwont- 
edly ; again it jerked forward—quicker still—and a 
low neighing sound of terror effectually roused the 
drowsy man. He looked in front; all was as usual 
—a wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a 
bed of snow—the narrow trough of a track winding 
through it—here and there pyramids of snow which 
showed the huge ant-hills of the country—the 
heavens bright—the earth white—not a living object 
but the horse before. He looked behind—the scene 
was just the same—white snow, and leafless trees, 
and a winding track; but close to the sledge were 
three dark gaunt animals, heavily galloping, and 
another was fast gaining behind. The jaws of the 
foremost, with the lowness of the sledge, were 
within reach of Mart’s shoulder. He cared not for 
that—he knew that it was his horse they wanted 
Jirst ; and saw in an instant that all depended on the 
animal’s courage more than on his own. If the 
frightened creature could have the nerve to keep 
steady in the track, the chances were much in its 
favor, for the moment the wolves turned off in order 
to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the snow 
diminished their speed; but should the horse, in its 
terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow, Mart 
knew that it would be lost. He leaned forward, 
called the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid 
his hand on its back as he was often wont to do, in 
times of fatigue or difficulty—the poor beast knew 
the kind voice and hand—raised its ears, which 
were laid flat back with terror and fell into an 
evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently—but the wolves were 
either too keen or too many—it made no impres- 
sion. It was an awful time both for master 
and horse. Mart kept his hand on the ani- 
mal, while his eye watched the ferocious brutes, 
who were often within arm’s iength. He hada 
hatchet, which he always carried on these occasions, 
to chop the frozen fish; he felt for it and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the closer 
the wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the less 
were they seen by the horse. Every minute, how- 
ever, one or more of them broke out of the track in 
the attempt to pass; and although they instantly 
lost footing in the snow, yet the unblinkered eyes 
of the little animal had caught sight of the dreaded 


foe, and a plunge forward made Mart turn his eye | 

















with anxiety to see that it kept straight in the nar- 
row track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually huge 
and long-limbed, and more than once it had con- 
trived, in spite of the deep snow, to advance nearer 
abreast of the sledge than any of its companions. 
Upon this grim creature Mart more especially kept 
watch, and caught the green light which played 
from its eyeballs. It turned off again—the snow 
laid fleeter for a space—the wolf kept its footing— 
it gained—for their pace is enormous—the little 
horse’s eye glared round at it. Mart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal's perspiration ; the wolf 
was just beyond arm's reach, but he kept his 
hatchet in readiness. The horse was now in des- 
perate gallop, and the wolf just abreast—it sud- 
denly turned sharp towards it—now was Mart’s 
time. He dealt a tremendous blow—the wolf 
avoided it, but stumbled in the snow, and in a 
moment was yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly short- 
ening beneath the horse’s hoofs, which continued 
to carry the sledge at full gallop, till the fear of an 
overturn became a source of fresh anxiety. Mart 
was quite aware by this time that these were no 
common lazy wolves he had to deal with, but sharp- 
set determined brutes, to whom man or beast would 
be alike welcome. These were not the animals to 
be deterred by the signs of man’s dwelling, as is 
usually the case, and there was an ugly werst of 
wide open space between the outskirts of the forest 
and his house, which he looked to with real appre- 
hension. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood— 
the road became opener—the wolves gained on each 
side—the horse bounded furiously forward, caught 
the sledge against the stump of a tree—it overturned 
—was swept away at a tremendous pace, and Mart 
was left alone in the snow. In a moment a heavy 
claw had slit the throat and down the front of his 
sheepskin—it was well Anno’s wrappers lay sc 
thick beneath. He threw off the brute and rose— 
his hatchet had been jerked out of his hand in the 
fall—he cast a desperate glance around, but saw it 
not. The horse was now almost out of sight, two 
of the wolves were close to the defenceless man, 
and the two others, deserting the animal, wer 
bounding back to him. Mart faced the foremost, 
he could do no more, and in an instant was sur- 
rounded. 

Here we must leave him, however cruel it may 
seem. Meanwhile the two women were as usual 
expecting him anxiously at home—for Mart was 
late. Anno was sitting beneath the pine-wood 
candle at the spinning-wheel. Liso had risen from 
hers and gone into the smaller chamber, especially 
devoted to her. Old Karria Pois was lying before 
the stove fast asleep. Of a sudden the dog pricked 
up his ears, listened, rose—ran to the door and 
whined—then. returning to Anno, wagged his tail, 
ran back and whining again, scratched at the door. 
Karria Pois usually gave signal of Mart’s approach, 
though not in so urgent a way, and Anno opened 
the door expecting to see her husband. The dog 
dashed furiously out, but no sign of Mart appeared. 
The young wite went out into the piercing air— 
saw and heard nothing, and was slowly turning in, 
when a sound caught her ear—it was the sound of 
hoofs striking full and sharp upon the frozen ground. 
So had Mart never approached before. But there 
was no time for wonder, for the next moment the 
horse galloped up to the door and stopped. Anno 
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saw instantly that something had happened—the 
animal was dripping with foam and bape p Boon 
over—the sledge was reversed, and, above all, Mart 
was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still; she called quick to 
her grandmother—the old woman did not answer— 
she flew into the inner room; Liso was standing 
motionless with her face turned from the door. 
There was no light, save from the little snowed-up 
window; but Anno saw enough to know that she 
stood in prayer. ‘Oh! Jummal!”’ (God) said 
the poor girl to herself, ‘* hear her!’’ and leaving 
her undisturbed, she ran again out of the house, 
gave one look at the trembling horse, and then, all 
trembling herself, began to retrace the jagged track 
in which it had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we have 
lefi in a frightful position. He knew what it was 
to put forth his strength in games and wrestling- 
matches, and it was such as, shoulder to shoulder 
and muscle to muscle, few could withstand. But it 
was as nothing now against the heavy weight—the 
viee-like teeth—the rending grasp that held him 
down on every side. For a few seconds the despe- 
rate violence of a man to whom life is sweet, and 
such a death most horrible, shook off the pitiless 
assailants ; but his own blood had dyed the snow, 
and the sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. 
The blood-hounds closed again upon him—they 
pulled him down! - 


People say there is no time to think in sudden | 


danger :—they have never known one. ‘There are 
more thoughts struck from the mind in one moment's 
collision with sudden and desperate peril than in 
days of fearless security. ‘The sweets of this earth 
—the home that lay so near—the mystery of 
Heaven, swept over poor Mart’s mind; nay, even 
particulars found time to intrude. He thought how 
Anno and Liso would watch through the night— 
how his mangled remains would tell all in the 
morning —Anno’s despair—the village lament: he 
thought of all this, and more, and knew himself in 
the jaws of hungry wolves! ‘Then those foul lurid 
eyes glared over him; the tightening of the throat 
followed, and thinking was over. Still he struggled 
to release his arms—the grasp on the throat was 
suffocating him—his senses reeled—when on a 
sudden—dash came another animal hard-breathing 


along; threw itself into the midst with one sharp 


howl, and fastened upon the chief assailant. ‘The 


wolves relaxed their fury for an instant; Mart | 
reeled giddily to his feet, and recognized his brave 
dog. For a second he stood stunned and bewil- | 


dered; when he saw one wolf retreating, and all 


three attacking the dauntless Karria Pois. He) 


turned to help him, and a bright object caught his 


eye; it was his hatchet lying on the snow within | 


arm’s length of his last struggle. Mart snatched it 
up, and was now himself again. Blood was drip- 
ping from him, but his limbs were uninjured, and 
furious were the strokes he dealt. 

One wolf soon lay dead at his feet; the other 
cowed, and retreated, spilling its blood as it went, 
and held off, skulking round ; and now Mart pour- 
ed his whole fury on the great monster which held 
Karria Pois in as stifling a grasp as he had done 
his master. It was no easy task to release the dog. 
The hatehet rung on the wolf’s skull, rattled on his 
ribs, and Jaid bare the gaunt backbone ; but the 
dog's own body interrupted any mortal wound, and 
the wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor Karria 
Pois’ case was desperate ; his legs were all drawn 
together, protecting the very parts he sought to 


wound, when suddenly he stretched himself out 
with some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried 
deep in the wolf's throat. Many more fierce 
strokes were needed before life was extinct ; and 
as Mart rose, a hand on his shoulder startled him, 
and his wife fell on his bosom. 
** Mart !” 
** Anno!” 
Long did the young couple stand in speechless 
embrace ; but the weaker supported the stronger ; 
for Mart’s manly nerve was gone, and he leant on 
Anno like a strengthless child. 
** Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe—dear Mart !”’ 
For all answer, Mart pressed her closer. 
** But what is here *’’ for her hand which laid 
on his shoulder was wet with a warm clammy sub- 
stance, and there was light enough to see that dark 
stain which nothing else is like. 
‘* Mart! you are hurt—you are bleeding !’’ and 
going back a step, she saw for the first time her 
husband's condition. The two dead wolves—the 
gasping dog—the bloody and furrowed snow! and 
the full and dreadful truth came upon her and she 
burst into passionate sobs. 
In truth Mart presented a frightful aspect ; his 
sheepskin hung in strips, for each claw had cut 
it like a knife; his shoulder was bare, not only 
to the flesh, but to the bone ; his long hair was 
dishevelled ; every article of clothing was torn and 
awry. It was too evident that some dreadful 
struggle had taken place, and Anno now saw with 
what. 
It was now Mart’s turn to support ; his strength 
| was returned, and with it his unflagging sweet- 
| ness. 
* Anno! Einokenne! Anno! pai! don't ery so; 
| 1 am safe and well, only a few seratches on my 
skin: you "ll have to patch me up as well as my 
clothes. Let ’s attend to poor Karria Pois—nobody 
but you could have made me forget him—I fear he 
is more hurt than his master.’ 

And the young couple leant over him and ten- 
derly examined his wounds. ‘Then with many 
tears Anno related how in the deepest sleep the 
| faithful old dog had seemed to receive tidings of his 
| master’s danger ; and Mart described how he had 
| reached his side when his need was at the greatest 
| —though he did not say how great that need had 
‘been—but Anno knew: and then both caressed 
| him more and more. 

There was life in the old dog yet, and more than 
they had ventured at first to expect ; his throat was 
lacerated, his ear torn through, and many a bite 
and a rent had he on his body, but he licked the 
hands that felt his wounds, and, rising on his feet, 
shook a shower of blood from him. Then he de- 
liberately smelt first at one wolf's carcass and then 














/at the other, to ascertain that all was right, and 


having done this, hobbled off towards home as if 
he felt he was no further required. 

“Come home, Mart; can you walk?’ said 
Anno. 

** Yes, yes, as well as ever ; but I have not done 
with these grey men yet (this being a common ap- 
pellation for the wolves by the peasantry ;) the 
night’s work is worth two silver rubles to me ; the 
rest of the brutes will be down their companions’ 
throats before the morning ;’’ and so saying he cut 
off the ears, by which token the Lettish peasant 1s 
entitled to a reward in money on showing it to a 
magistrate. 

Mart was soon seated in his own warm house, 





waited on by his two tender companions, who ex- 























amined his wounds and injuries with alternate hor- 
ror and gratitude. 

** You were praying for me, grandmother, Anno 
tells me, when she left the house ;—God heard you. 
Never say again that you and old Karria Pois are 
of no use ; you two have saved my life.’’ 

These words were more than the venerable pa- 
rent could bear with composure; and she turned 
away to lift up her heart again. 

** All have been of use to-night,’’ said Anno in 
a low tone ; ** grandmother, Karria Pois, even the 
poor horse ; only I have done nothing.” 

** You are my own Eanokenne,’’ said Mart, lower 
still, and leant his weary head against her, 

** Now, Anno, pai! go and wash Karria Pois 
too.’’ ‘This was done, and soon master and dog 
were deep in slumber. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Tuts encounter put an end to Mart’s journeys for 
the present; not but what he speedily recovered 
trom it, but it proved the prelude to further aggres- 
sions from t.:e same animal, though not of so peril- 
ous a kind. ‘The wolf does not often attack man, 
except when flung helplessly before him, as Mart had 
been. It is the tenants of the farmyard, and not 
of the farmhouse, they seek. Searcely a night 
now elapsed without a calf, foal, sheep, or even 
some poor famished cow or horse falling a vietim— 
the dilapidated state of the buildings which housed 
the miserable animals, affording but too easy an 
entry. In vain did Mart urge the expenditure of a 
little hearty labor to make fast those which re- 
mained. 

** What will you do,” he said to the Brautwer- 
ber, ‘* in the summer, when you want your calf to 
sell, and your colt to work ?”’ 

Juhann shook his head. 

“The summer will never come for me,’’ he 
said ; and then looked down at his attenuated hands 
and arms, which seemed little able to wield an axe. 
Mart mended his cow-shed for him and for others 
besides. 

But he was not satisfied with merely keeping the 
enemy out. Accompanied by a few of the hardiest 
and least superstitious of the peasants, and furnish- 
ed with dogs and weapons, Mart headed several 
expeditions in search of the ravenous animals, 
tracking them by footmarks left but a few hours 
before, or by the fresh blood-drops of some recent 
prey which accompanied them. 

We mention the least superstitious of the peas- 
ants as most disposed to follow Mart, because with 
many it is a rooted belief that the destruction of 
one wolf only increases the rancor of his compan- 
ions. In cases where the traveller is hard pressed 
to escape from a pack of them, there is no doubt 
that the fall of one wolf, and the consequent taste 
of his blood, increases tenfold the voracity of the 
rest; but when the farmyard suffers from nightly 
invasion, it stands to reason that there is no help 
but to attack the invader. 

Mart, however, met with much opposition in the 
matter ; his companions lagged away, or came un- 
willingly, and very few besides himself and the 
dogs thoroughly eutered into the spirit of the chace. 
As for the dogs, they seemed to consider it as a 
happy opportunity for paying off many an old 
score, and it was difficult to call them back from a 
pursuit which, when once separated from their 
companions, could only lead to their destruction. 
Between dog and wolf there exists a natural hatred, 
which the one exhibits in an open tear-throat ani- 
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mosity, and the other in a relentlesscunning. The 
wolf feigns flight to lead his victim on ; he imitates 
the whine of a dog to deceive him, and when the 
stratagems have led the courageous animal beyond 
protection, his doom is sealed. 

Two or three fine young dogs thus fell a sacrifice 
to their rashness and inexperience, but Mart suffered 
no anxiety for Karria Pois ; he was the first to 
show his disapproval of any unnecessary valor, and 
to give the example of readiness in the retreat, as 
much as of courage in the onset: otherwise the 
expeditions were generally successful ; one or more 
pair of ears, or, if a young wolf, the skin, being 
the usual trophies they returned with; and then 
Mart had regularly to incur a long journey in order 
to claim the reward adjudged by law: for the Ha- 
kenrichter we have described was not likely to have 
any more of his visits, and the other nearest mag- 
istrate lived twenty-four wersts off. 

By these and other means did Mart persevere in 
maintaining his own household, and helping many 
another. But it was heart-breaking work as the 
spring slowly advanced ; for, to the hardship of bad 
and insufficient nourishment were now added the 
effects of it, and coffin after coffin found its way to 
the dead-house in the churchyard, there to await 
the softening of the earth that was to receive it. 
The child not yet firm on its feet, the aged totter- 
ing on theirs, went first, and light were the coffins, 
as the poor Brautwerber had said they would be. 

Old Tonno was the first to bring death into 
Mart’s doors. The charge of him and his few re- 
maining stock had been added to Mart’s other 
cares, and indeed ever since the marriage of his 
daughter both Mart and Anno had contributed the 
work of their hands to supply his need and comfort. 
One Sunday he was missing from his seat in chureh, 
and that same afternoon Anno and Mart found the 
old man drooping at home, and, each walking by 
the sledge, brought him tenderly under their own 
roof. 

There is something infinitely more touching, in 
some senses, in the death of the lowest beggar, 
than in that of the highest potentate upon earth. 
The little they have to renounce speaks so bitterly 
of the little they have enjoyed. ‘There may be a 
sad moral to the human heart in their love of lite, 
but there is a keen reproach in their indifference to 
it. ‘Tonno had never had any philosophy, and not 
much religion, as far as was apparent. He had 
been a complainer all his life, very obstinate and 
rather sullen ; but from the moment the hand of 
death was upon him he showed himself geutle, 
cheerful, and cormmunicative, bestowed words of ten- 
derness upon his daughter, and wholesome manly 
advice upon Mart. It had been remarked of hin 
by many of his companions and contemporaries on 
the few occasions of festivity which had enlivened 
poor Tonno’s life, that he always came out in very 
different colors from those he usually exhibited. 
Whether this was attributable to the warming in- 
fluence of the liquids usually circulated on such 
occasions, mattered not; if this was intoxication, 
nobody wished to see him sober, for Tonno was 
never so likeable under any other aspect. It seem- 
ed always as if he wanted to forget his cares, to be 
himself. 

But a deeper reason, though one we can little 
understand, lay beneath ; for the approach of death 
had the same effeet. It appeared as if he had 
thrown off a weight, or knew himself so near the 
time for doing so, that he no longer felt the bur- 
then. He had not a regret for the past, nor an ap- 
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prehension for the future. The pastor came and 

yed with him. ‘Tonno assented to all, especial- 
ae the sorrows and trials of this life, and the in- 
finitely superior nature of that which was to come ; 
but for faith of a higher sort there seemed no room 
in the old man’s mysterious mind. ‘There was 
nothing for it to do ; no doubts to evercome ; no 
regrets to subdue. ue 

The pastor was accustomed to see odd exhibi- 
tions of the human character, among a race of 
people whose lives veer between the elevation of a 
saint and the grossness of an animal. A clergy- 
man from a different country might have been puz- 
zied or dismayed, but the good old man’s fervid faith 
supplied that comfort which his poor simple sheep 
often denied him. He knew their hardships, and 
trials, and long-sufferings; he knew them to be 
inert and foolish, and mistrustful and suspicious of 
men, but he rarely knew them grasping, vindictive, 
or perfidious, and never questioning God's provi- | 
dence or doubting his word. He looked, therefore, | 
at ‘Tonno’s sinking eye with mixed feelings ; but | 
jove and faith were uppermost. As he left he ex-| 
pressed a hope, as most kind-hearted people do, that 
he might find him better on his next visit. ‘* No! | 
Horr Pastor,’ the dying man replied, ‘* God seems | 
to think that I have toiled and starved long enough : 
and so do I. So Jummal aga’’—God be with | 
you; and these were his last words. 

To our usual standard of reasoning his death was | 
not edifying, for the sources of that cheerfulness | 
with which he welcomed it were incomprehensible, | 
but it was unfeignedly touching. 

Anno wept for him as a daughter, and Mart re- | 
gretted him with a sincerity which a few days be- | 
fore he could not have thought possible. 

The next call upon Mart’s sympathies was from | 
his poor friend. Mart’s generous help had kept | 
the family from starvation, but the seeds of death | 
had long been sown. The Sunday after Tonno’s | 
funeral Mart carried a small light coffin to church. 
li was Juhann’s youngest child; and the Sunday 
after that he assisted to lift a larger and heavier 
burden into the cart. It was his wife. Mart saw 
her placed by the side of her child in the mournful 
dead-house, and as he looked at them, and then 
round at the numbers it already contained, he did 
not pity them. 

Then he came back and went in to comfort his | 
friend. 

Juhann and the child were seated side by side, | 
in perfect silence, upon a bench before the stove, | 
and, to all appearance, had sat there for hours. 
The little, pale, puny boy was always a touching | 
object, and now, in this atmosphere of woe, more so | 
than ever. The father’s gloom seemed to have | 
overshadowed it till it no longer loved the sun. It 
had no childish smiles nor ways: it was always 








patient and quiet, and looked as if it would never | 
grow in body nor alter in mind. 

It is difficult to address a silent mourner. Mart | 
sat down next his friend and took the child on his, 
knee. He said all he could, but extracted only 
monosyllabic answers or none at all. At length, 
after a pause, he broke out: ‘* This little fellow 
will be a burden to you now; you had better let 
me take him home—he will be well cared for.’ 
Then Juhann answered quick, ‘‘ No, Mart, no! 
Whenever I go, nobody but you and your wife 
shall have him, but we ‘Il live together as long as 
we can.” So saying, he took the boy off Mart’s 





knee and seated him again, meek and quiet at his 
side, and Mart left the pair with a heavy heart. 
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Every fresh sight of Juhann only renewed those 
feelings of pity for him and of dread for himself, 
which Mart with difficulty kept under. This 
thought was the besetting thorn in his path. He 
looked at it until he could not bear it; he tried to 
banish it, and found it too deeply rooted. Jt hung 
over him like some evil prophecy. He felt that the 
very determination to avoid ignominy was making 
him fit for it. No violent word, no unjust task, 
now provoked a common share of indignation from 
Mart. The dread of that one possible dishonor 
seemed to extinguish a better feeling than itself. 
Mart was dissatisfied and out of tune; it was the 
first poison in his life, for it undermined his self- 


respect. 

if we have not mentioned the Disponent, it is not 
because he had at all abated in his rancorous perse- 
cution. Not one word, look or action of Mart’s had 
been overlooked ; he only bided his time. 

Mart’s independence and generous help to others 
all through the hard winter had been gall and bit- 
terness to lan’s bad heart, and he now felt the 
effects in being suddenly required to work four days 
in the week at a large distillery recently erected on 
the estate. At another time the young man would 
have complained, or remorstrated—for this was an 
unjust imposition of labor—but he had learnt wis- 
dom, or rather, what he hated, cunning, and, hoping 
that a few weeks’ work and patience would release 
him, he submitted without a word. 

But this employment brought him into frequent 
contact with his enemy, and the perpetual chafe upon 
his temper was too much. Mart was not one of 
those pieces of perfection which look down serenely 
on trials they do not feel. No! he was generous 
and quick, and could not have been the one without 
the other. He was irritated, wanted to be angry, 
and dared not; and the feelings became bitter and 
peevish, held in, which would have been manly and 
noble Jet out. For anger is a true thing, and it is 
not because it is wrong in us, but because it is 
too good for them, that we repress it either to the 
rogue or the fool, and then a worse feeling takes 
its place. 

Mart grew gloomy. Tle could not be cross w 
Anno: she was too dependent on him; but more 
than once was his head bowed into his grandmo- 
ther’s lap in sorrow for a hasty word, which he 
repented the more for knowing it to be so in- 
stantly forgiven. 

**Oh! grandmother,” he said, ‘if I lose hope, 
I shall go down as many a better man has done 
before me. And I am losing it already.” 

But worse was to come for poor Mart, and a 
heavy day it was, when the Disponent informed 
him that he must move in a month into old Tonno’s 
forsaken tenement; for that he wanted to put 
somebody else into his. Mart bore this on his heart 
for two days, for he had learned to brood ; but then 
the mist before his better nature gave way and he 
unburdened his heart to Anno and Liso, and com- 
forted them by allowing them to comfort him. 

Mart knew that the change was illegal—that no 
little hereditary tenant could be moved without 
full consent or full compensation; but to whom 
could he complain! The pastor he had forborne to 
trouble with his cares, for the old man’s spirits 
were failing with the misery around him. But he 
went to him now and simply told his tale. The 
pastor looked up into Mart’s open face, and sighed 
as he saw how much care and want had sharpened 
it in the last three months. 

** Don’t despair, Mart,”’ he said; ‘‘ I have beem 
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young and now am old; yet never saw I the} your cares and trials have laid at my heart, and now 


righteous forsaken. 
also blessed you mueh this sad winter. I know how 

you have helped your neighbors. Take my word, 

you won't be forsaken ; only keep up a trusting and | 
a patient heart. I would say the same, could I 

help you as I wish I could; for Mart, believe me, 

it is us sore a trial for me to see all this going on, and | 
not be able te prevent it, as it can be to you to 

leave your father’s home ;’’ and the tears started 

into the old man’s eyes. 

‘*1f the young baron were but here, I could 
do much, for I know he has a kind and humane 
heart,’’ said the old man, thinking aloud; ** sucha 
good face too.”’ 

Mart asked when he was expected to return. 

** Ah! Mart, that I don’t know. He likes for- 
eign countries better than poor Livonia, and 1 
don't much wonder at it,’’ he added with a heavy 
sigh. ‘The old man was low and sorrowful. Mart 
thanked him, but determined in his heart not to 
burthen him again with eares he could not mitigate. 
Stull he felt relieved, and, what he most needed, 
raised in his own esteem. ‘The pastor had spoken 
of him with respect and praise, and he went home 
in a glow of better feelings. 

Poor fellow! they were doomed to be sadly tried. 
Old Liso was ill! The aged frame had at length 
given way. She had borne much, and only a little 
more was needed to make that too much. ‘The pros- 
pect of leaving the house she had so long known sup- 
plied this. She had not complained, and no one 
would have guessed that the blow had struck so 
hard ; nor had it; but it was sufficient to upset 
what had been long tottering. 

Our readers will have been surprised that no 
medical man should have been summoned in these 
various emergencies, but the nearest was sixty 
wersts off, and, had he beer but six, the maladies 
of the distressed village were such as no mere medi- 
cal advice could have much assisted. Wholesome 
laws and just administrators of them, and a kind 
and resident proprietor, were the medicine they 
needed. For old Liso, however, nothing could 
now have helped. She was past seventy years of 
age, and among the poor Livonian peasants the 
term beyond which all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit commences much earlier. 

All night her grandchildren watched, and as the 
rising sun threw its cold beams full through Liso’s 
little dusky pane, Mart leaned over the humble bed 
and saw that the look of life was fast departing. 
The young peasant was alone with her whom he 
loved with a less absorbing, though more rooted, 
feeling than his wife, for he had never known the 
time when that feeling was not. The love for 
Anno had made him know himself to be a man, that 
for his grandmother had continued to keep him the 
child; and as he stood looking at the dear familiar 
face which had never had for him but that one 
look of which we never tire, sweet memories and 
gloomy forebodings rose togetier in his mind, and he 
groaned aloud. 

Liso’s failing senses responded to the sound. 
She stretched forth both her withered hands to him. 

** Mart! my son! my son!” 

Mart fairly gave way. ‘‘Oh! grandmother, 
grandmother! how shall I live without you! You 
are leaving me, when | need you most. I amsore 
encompassed.”’ 

Liso raised herself up. ‘* My son! listen to me. 
If God were ever with me in this life, and he has 


God has tried you, but he has | that I am leaving ~ encompassed with them, He 


gives me a peace | never knew before. Oh! such 
peace !”’ and Liso paused for breath. ‘* God ean- 
not lie. I ama poor wretched old creature, but He 
cannot deceive me—He is not waiting till I am 
gone to turn His back upon you. No, Mart; fear 
not! He will come to your help in his good time. 
Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. I speak 
his thoughts—my own are gone.”’ 

Liso said all this in broken sentences. Sti 
Mart held her hands in an agony of grief. 

‘* Grandmother; I am weak and sinful. Man js 
hard upon me—very hard ; and if God should hide 
his face, only for a little season, J fear to fall.’’ 

Liso withdrew her hands. With her last 
strength she folded them together, and repeated in 
a firm voice this verse from Isaiah—** And though 
the Lord give you the bread of adversity, and the 
water of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be re- 
moved into a corner. But thine eyes shall see thy 
teachers, and thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, ‘ This is the way—walk ye in in— 
when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn 
to the left.’ ”” 

So died the good old Liso, and her death was 
edifying, for the simplest heart could understand 
what it was that blunted its sting! 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue young people were now left alone, to fee! 
how much that pious old woman had been inter- 
woven in every source of their happiness, even as 
those which each believed they derived exclusively 
fromthe other. Her loss, instead of drawing them 
closer together, seemed for a while to interpose a 
strangeness which neither could quite have account- 
ed for. But the truth was, that Liso’s age and ex- 
perience, instead of making Anno appear younger 
and more ignorant, had had the contrary effect. 
The gentle time-worn matron and the timid inex- 
perienced girl had blended so harmoniously to- 
gether, that no one knew, till one was taken away, 
where their characters met, or where they divided. 
Then Mart found that he was left alone with one 
who depended upon him more than he had known, 
and Anno felt that she stood unassisted with a hus- 
band who was accustomed to more than she had 
given. But the blank, though painful, was right, 
for Liso deserved to be most missed in that which 
she had least displayed—in the importance she had 
given to Anno, and in the influence she had exer- 
eised over Mart. Her death too pepgened ata 
time when this would be most felt ; for Mart, occu- 
pied with internal struggles, which none but his 
venerable parent could have shared, was less open 
than usual, and Anno, from that reason, thrown 
more on herself, was more timid. 

The death of Liso and the changes in Mart’s oc- 
cupation had occasioned a kind of interregnum in 
which he had become comparatively unconscious 
of the sufferings of his poor neighbors ; and mean- 
while those sufferings had become greater that 
ever. The reader will weary of the monotony of 
our tale; but we tell it as it happened, and must 
happen in a country where man’s laws help to 
make nature’s more unkind. The only variety in 
a seven months’ winter which begins in scarcity, is 
that it sets in famine. This was the case now. 
The progress of the season told the truth only 





plainer. Long and light days were come, and men 
could no longer burrow in their smoky dens and 
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cheeks and sunken limbs, and looked each other in 
the face. Strong men had become nervous and 
weak. Boys and girls looked sharp and old—young 
babes gave no pleasure to their mothers—aged pa- 
rents were a burthen to their children. ‘There 
was much brutal selfishness to make you weep for 
poor human nature—but also some traits of touch- 
ing devotion—and where are these wholly absent? 
—to redeem it. The orphan was taken in—the 
church beggar was fed—some were helped who 
had no claim, and others were helped who could 
make no return. 

The spring was unusually protracted. It was 
ihe beginning of May before the mountains of snow 
tegan to diminish and the rivers to unlock ; and it 
would be yet a full month or six weeks before 
veretation would cover the earth, and relieve the 
starving peasant of the burthen of his starving cat- 
ile. This is especially the season which the poor 
of these countries can seldom, under any circum- 
starces, weather without help—when the best 
managed supplies begin to fail both for man and 
beast. The peasantry bear long—too long! for 
woe befall a country whose inhabitants learn to 
abstain from necessaries—and now a ery arose 
from among them that the Bauer Kiete, or peasants’ 
granary, to which each is compelled to contribute, 
should at length be opened to them. For what had 
its contents been wrung from them, if they were 
not to be restored again in such an extremity? 
More than once, however, had a petition to this ef- 
fect been made during the winter, but stoutly re- 
fused by the Disponent, who held the keys—backed, 
of course, by the Hakenrichter. The stores had not 
been opened for years; not, indeed, since the 
present Disponent had come into office. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, a consulta- 
tion was held among the chief peasants, after 
church, to consider the matter; and it was deter- 
mined that a deputation should wait upon the 
Hakenrichter to urge the petition—ostensibly be- 
cause he was highest in authority, but really be- 
cause most of them feared to approach the other 
bad man, under whom the whole village groaned 
and travailed in misery. The pastor also approved 
of this plan. He himself, unknown to the peas- 
ants, had endeavored to negotiate for a supply, but 
received an answer which warned him, for their 
sakes, not to appear on the present occasion. Also, 
he felt that the petitioners carried that misery on 
their very persons, which no further evidence was 
required to confirm. It was plain that if the re- 
sourees of the Bauer Klete were intended to relieve 
those who had the double claim both of needing 
them and having supplied them, that time was now 
more than come. Mart was requested to join, but 
refused, and returned home. 

The deputation set out immediately. They 
found the Hakenrichter, and obtained from him a 
written order for the doors of the Bauer Klete to be 
unlocked, and its contents distributed in certain 
rue among them. Great was the joy of the vil- 
lage that night. The next morning they presented 
this paper of happy promise to the Disponent. He 
looked insolently at them—put his hand into: his 
pocket, and pulled out—not the keys of the gran- 
ary—but another similar piece of paper from the 
Hakenrichter, countermanding the first. ‘The simple 
men, in the exultation of their hearts, had not re- 
marked that as they came out of one door of the 


his vanity most abhorred, and yet invariably in- 
curred, viz., grossly imposed upon. 

The village was now in a ferment. The resent- 
ment of many was very loud and very safe. Men 
and women scolded together in a perfect babel of 
voices, and uttered big threats which were spent in 
the utterance ; but a few there were who said but 
little, and that little not loud—and these were spir- 
its not to be trifled with. 

Mart kept aloof from the whole matter. Noone 
could say that he ever shunned danger or refused 
help, but he could do nothing here but embroil him- 
self, and his spirit was quenched as he went about 
his unjust labor with a feeling which was some- 
times patience, but oftener desperation. 

Meanwhile it had become a matter of difficulty 
how to maintain even his own reduced household, 
and ever since Mart’s time had been thus taken 
from him, Anno, originally at Liso’s suggestion, 
had endeavored to employ her own more profitably. 
The good grandmother had to the last spun a finer 
thread than any other woman in the parish, and, 
from her, Anno had learnt many a notable little 
manufacture which finds favor among the higher 
classes. These she would either commission a 
neighbor bound for a distant expedition to dispose 
of for her, or herself, accompanied by a girl from 
the village, take a day-long walk and sell them at 
such houses as she could reach. 

Mart had known his wife in such safe keeping 
with his grandmother and his thoughts had been so 
much distracted with other anxieties, that he had 
relaxed the vigilance with which he had at first in- 
tercepted all attempts on the part of the Disponent 
to approach her. What attempts he had made too 
—Anno had carefully concealed. She had not told 
Mart that he had more than once followed her with 
bed artful words ; and that she had always, since 
that, made a circuit in order to avoid his windows 
—nor that he had once since the death of Liso, and 
during the absence of Mart, dared to enter the 
house, and that she had hidden herself in the empty 
meal-box till he was gone. Anno was enough of 
the woman to feel the utmost dread of the villain, 
and to use every stratagem to avoid him, but too 
much of the child to take the right means of seek- 
ing protection. 

he waters had now subsided, and there were 
those few days of suspense in nature when the 
earth, as if just emerged from a chrysalis covering, 
lies motionless beneath the fresh warmth and light, 
waiting for strength to expand its wings. Anno had 
been out the whole day on one of her lace-selling 
exped.tions, and Mart had returned home earlier 
than usual from the distillery. He found the house 
at Sellenkiill deserted, and expecting Anno every 
instant, who was more than commonly late, he set 
off walking to meet her. 

Anno had gone alone this time without Mart’s 
knowledge, for it was an understood thing that he 
forbade her ever venturing unaccompanied. But 
habit had made her bolder. The interval of thaw, 
when no one can stir, had reduced their meal, and 
increased her stock of lace; and though her usual 
companion could not go with her, yet she thought 
the day too fine to be lost. The walk was very far, 
but quite successful, and she retraced her steps 
homeward with a light heart. She took the usual 
détour to avoid the Disponent’s windows; but as 
she emerged again on the road between his house 





Hakenrichter’s house, the Disponent went in at 
another, where it cost him but little trouble to per- 
suade that worthy dignitary that he had been, what | 


and the Hof, she observed that a man’s figure was 


| following. She walked quick—the man gained 


upon her. Like a frightened hare she ran, and he 
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ran too. Anno relied upon finding some workmen| ‘There! come near my wife again, if you Ih 
among the farming buildings that surrounded the} dare.’’ Ma 
great house, but the same reason that had released| ‘‘ Hurrah!” said a voice behind him. “ Hur. | hoe 
Mart earlier had also sent them all home. Not a| rah! Mart—well done!’’ and the Brautwerber stooj wast 
soul was there. The buildings stood confusedly| a few paces from the scene. : aad 
together. She turned a corner, was out of sight) The Disponent turned round, gnashed his teeth, the a 
of her pursuer for a moment, and dashing through| and shook his fist. ‘* You shall both smart for Klete 
an open doorway into a kind of wood-house, hid) this,’’ he said, and hobbled away. gre, % 
herself among the loose timbers and logs. Not a word was spoken as the couple returned to on 68 
She heard the steps pass by—drew herself deep-| Sellenkiill. Mart knew well what he had done, looks 
er and deeper into her place of concealment, and} but also knew that, had every punishment and wr- men. 
shifted the boards noiselessly till they covered her| ture which the malice of a Russian can devise, been woke: 
more effectually. After some minutes the foot-| the penalty, he could not and would not have done they v 
steps approached again—Anno’s heart beat visibly | otherwise. He might rue the deed, but he could festly 
through her woollen jacket;—they entered the! never repent it. ‘That evil he most dreaded, and bow be 
house—searched on all sides—moved some of the} the fear of which had so long disturbed his peace, shout; 
wood till it fell roughly upon her—had it broken a} might come upon him; he was more at peace wit toa ki 
lim) she would not have uttered a sound—and after| himself than he had been for months. Alas! he AY 
keeping her on the stretch of terror for minutes} knew not how soon it would again depart from looked 
longer than ever minutes were before, a coarse} him! and or 
voice she knew too well uttered an oath, and the} The next morning he went to work as usual; lay in 
steps left the building. Anno remained without} and before he returned in the evening, knew tha obeyed 
movement; listening breathless to every sound.| he was sentenced to the utmost penalty which Li- Dispor 
There was perfect silence. Once again she heard) vonian landholders are permitted to inflict on their with 1 
the steps—then again they ceased. peasants—that being the utmost human strength but on 
Anno waited and waited there in her constrained! can bear—in other words, to receive forty blows had en 
position till an hour seemed to haveelapsed. Then} from a club. them, : 
cautiously and by degrees she crept forward,| The Brautwerber was to receive twenty, asa par- selves, 
moved every impediment with as much fear and) ticipator in intent, if not in deed—the sentence to be again. 
precaution as if she had been a culprit escaping! carried into effect three days from this time, in a the st 
from prison, and at length stood free. With the} place most exposed to view in the village. then h 
instinet of self-defence she took up alog o1 wood) It is painful now to look into that house a midst < 
cut ready for firing. With this in her hand she} Sellenkiill, so long the residence of peace, happi- God of 
stealthily emerged—looked to right and to left, and| ness, and piety. Anno had wept till she was boiling 
was just going to plunge into the wide world before} weary. Never before had she known such 1 The 
her, when the door of the wood-house, which had} weight of woe. Sorrow, dread, and bitter remorse “ Let. 
laid back apparently against the wall, was flung) distracted her by turns. She dared not speak to resisted 
forward, and the Disponent seized her by the arm. | her husband, and when she did lift up her eyes to of the | 
Anno screamed !—a shrill scream which echoed | his face she saw an expression which smote her heart doubled 
through the buildings. worse than all beside. It was not of unkindness ing to tl 
‘* Yes! you may scream,’’ said Ian insolently ;| towards herself—that would have been a relief— his bod) 
‘there is no one to hear. I have caught you! she would have lowered herself to the dust before in the a 
now !”’ and then changing his tone, him ; but it was a hard, stern, rebellious look, that forth his 
‘*So you were stealing the wood—were you?) restrained all anger—suffered no sympathy, and ponent’ s 
taken in the fact: come you home with me,”’ and} was laying waste all that was good and tender wit!- peasant 
he dragged her along. The poor girl screamed, | in. His short-lived peace was gone. It supported Others 1 
and wept, and struggled, and begged. The Dis-|him in the moment of triumph, but failed beior the han 
ponent only dragged her the faster. All of a sud-| the approach of degradation. Anno watehed for forcing 
den, as if an angel from heaven had swept down) moment to relieve her full heart, and soften his—\ teeth. 
to her rescue, there came a sound of rushing steps) ease her heavy weight by helping to bear his; but over, J 
and hard-pent indignant breath, and in a moment) it came not, and she had no strength whilst he ho: when th 
Mart’s strong fist grasped the Disponent’s collar. a wrong one. For Mart went on doggedly wit! and Mar 
‘*Wretch! Villain!’’ said the young peasant—) his stated employments, as if while he kept up tv > down to 
his lips quivering with fury. ‘* Let go my wife—)| outer mechanism of his life as usual, no one shoul den, and 
this moment—let her go.”’ dare to question what was passing within. Dee; eous cau 
The Disponent turned like a savage ; he let go| commiseration have we with those whose duty \s would ye 
Anno, and at the same time aimed a blow at Mart’s| appointed to break the hard heart before they cu devil wil 
face. The young man warded it off. make way for the comfort they long to give « F relinquis| 
“* She is a thief,’’ said Ian. Few have the courage or the power—and por their mid 
** You lie,”’ said Mart, and shook him fiercely. | Anno had not. clothes : 
Then the Disponent called her something worse.| ‘‘ Oh! that Liso had been alive! she would ha With jeer 
Mar: rolled his eyes wildly around him; snatched! known how to reach his heart; but I, wretched He turne 
the billet of wood which remained unconsciously in| that I am, have brought all this misery upon fu, bloody fis 
Anno’s grasp, and still holding his enemy by the! and now cannot help him to bear it.” And thes culty—be 
collar, poured blow after blow upon his shoulders. | the poor girl lamented, while Mart again went for Inte a far 
lan was a great muscular man, and he struggled | silent to his labor. of the Hy 
and fought tremendously; but the pent-up flood) Meanwhile the ferment in the village had ap- Mart 1 
had burst—Mart’s fury had beeome frenzy, and his, rently subsided ; but we have said there wer? 4 Dersed. 
strength was as that of a maniac. He ceased not i spirits, deep but not loud, who were not to * Speak to 
till it was spent, and then flinging the wretch from| trifled with. These had laid a plan, and now key! would ha 
him, who staggered upon his feet, he threw the| it. And early in that same day the Bawer Ai of praise, 
billet after him. | was broken open and forcibly entered. he knew | 
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It wos empty ! 
Mart — his work in the distillery. He had 


been employed in heating a huge vat sunk into the 
cround, and rising about four feet above it, which 
swod in a kind of open shed, and was now filling 
the air with steam. The road from the Bauer 
Kiete led past the disti!lery. As he replenished the 
fire, which was reached from a cavity in the earth 
on one side, a party of peasants came up. Their 
jooks and language were those of injured reckless 
men. ‘They were the same party who had just 
yoken open the granary. Mart asked them why 
they were not at work, for their labor lay in a per- 
fectly opposite direction; and they told him in a 
few but meaning words what it was they had been 
about. ‘The men were desperate, and they spoke 
to a kindred spirit. 

At this moment the Disponent came up. He 
looked into the boiling vat, and down into the fire, 
and ordered Mart to bring more wood. ‘The wood 
lay in another shed about fifty yards off. Mart 





obeyed, but lingered, and looked behind. The | 


Disponent was ordering the men off to their work 
with violent gestures. Many voices answered ; 
but one voiee, higher that the rest, told him that he 
had emptied the granary : and he in return swore at 
them, and told them they had stolen the corn them- 
selves. Mart went on a step, and looked back 
again. ‘There was a scuffle—men struggling— 


| 
| 
| 


His thoughts were bewildered; the dreadful 
struggle that had just passed before him—the vio- 
lent passions he had witnessed and felt, suspended 
for a while the sense of what had been and what 
was to come. But as these gradually subsided, the 
punishment that awaited him seemed for the first 
time to fall on his spirit with its whole fearful reali- 
ty. Till now he had had something within him 
stronger even than the dread of degradation—the pride 
of a rebellious heart ; now that had given way, and 
Mart’s punishment was to take place on the mor- 
row ! 

He stood on the same spot where the battle for 
life and death had just been fought; and he knew 
how great was his misery, for he could have wel- 
comed the death the other had escaped ; nay, he 
felt for a moment as if he could have sought it. 

We have no right to search further into the feel- 
ings of the much-tried man. There are secret pas- 
sions in each nature hidden even to our own knowl- 
edge, till some circumstance out of the course of 
that nature calls them forth, either to be crushed 
in their birth or to live to our destruction. The 
common foes and the common trials of this life are 
the only fair tests by which a good man should be 
judged, and not a monstrous conjuration of adver- 
sity, long the terror of his imagination, and now sua- 
denly realized to his senses, like this which hung 
over poor Mart. It was a moral phantom before 


the steam obscured the scene for an instant: | which the ordinary strength and courage of a man 


then he saw again. 


The Disponent was in the | may quail, without any reproach to his manliness or 


midst of them;—he was off his feet—and oh! | to his religious principles. 


God of heaven! they were foreing him into the 
boiling vat! 

The tempter whispered at Mart’s injured heart, 
“Let him die.’ The heart listened, leapt, and 
resisted. Swift as a thought he was in the centre 
of the struggle. ‘The wretched man was almost 
doubled over the edge of the vat ; his hands cling- 
ing to the brazen rim, as if they should sever from 
his body sooner than quit hold ; his teeth clenched 
in the arm of a stout thickset man, who was putting 
forth his whole strength, his head against the Dis- 
ponent’s body, to heave him in. It was the same 
peasant who had drawn first at the recruiting time. 
Others were pushing up his legs; one was beating 
the hands, to make them let go; another was 
foreing back the head, which still clung by the 
teeth. In another moment he must have been 
over. His strength was marvellous, but fruitless ; 
when the strength of another came to his succor, 
and Mart’s iron grasp was over all. He tore him 
down to his feet again ; for his onset had been sud- 
den, and the furee of ten men, or rather of a right- 
eous cause, was in him. ‘* Maddis!—brethren !— 
would ye be murderers! Let the villainlive! The 
devil will have his own soon enough.’? The men 
relinquished their hold. The Disponent stood in 
their midst with bleeding face and hands, and torn 
clothes: then they opened the way for him, and 
with jeers and hootiags drove him from the shed. 
He turned a look of diabolical intent—elenched his 
bloody fist at them—mounted his horse with diffi- 
culty—beat the animal about the head, till it broke 
into a furious gallop, and went off in the direction 
ot the Hakenrichter. 

Mart now left the shed till the men had dis- 
persed. He was too proud and too generous to 
speak to one of them of what had happened. He 
would have been ashamed to have received a word 
ol praise, or to have heard a word of contrition, for 


— how hard and desperate his own heart had 
n. 





Meanwhile the change seemed to affect body as 
well as mind. The strong hands trembled ; the 
muscular limbs refused to put forth their power. It 
was well the Disponent did not return as usual, for 
Mart could not work. He wore out the day as he 
had never worn out one before, not even with the 
terrors of the recruitage befure him, and set off for 
home earlier than usual. 

Mart and the Breutwerber had not met since their 
respective sentences had reached them. At first he 
had purposely kept aloof. Now he felt as if he 
would gladly have looked him in the face—or seen 
him, himself unseen—though to exchange a word 
on the subject nearest each heart he felt would be 
beyond his power, and, upon any other, a kind of 
mockery. While he mused thus he saw the two 
well known figures approaching—the stooping 
father and the puny child. Mart stood irresolute 
what to do, but Juhann decided the matter ; as he 
drew near he crossed to the other side of the road, 
averting his face. Mart saw that he avoided hin. 
He stood looking after his poor friend with a bleed- 
ing heart. The figure had something so joyless 
and hopeless in it; yet he walked quickly, almost 
wildly so, till the little feet ran unequally at his 
side. 

That evening the husband and wife mingled 
their sorrow. Mart’s heart had thrown off all dis- 
guise and restraint. He permitted sympathy; he 
asked advice ; he begged forgiveness; he showed 
despair. Anno had never seen him thus utterly 
prostrate in spirit before, and it seemed to advance 
her years in thought and courage. He wold her, 
for his heart could keep nothing on it, of the dread- 
ful seene of the morning ; how nearly murder had 
been committed amongst them, and of the tempta- 
tion he had felt to permit it. And Anno listened 
with kindling eyes. 

**Oh, Mart! surely he must let you off now. 
You saved his life !”’ 

Mart shook his head. 
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**Is he a man like other men, Anno? No; he| It was fortunate our poor Mart was not given t) 
is a Disponent: neither mercy nor gratitude was | moralizing, or the joyousness of all around mig; 
ever known to him. No, no—those poor fellows | have sharpened the despondency within. Stijl \y 
will suffer next. Oh, God! what shall we all do.”’ | felt something of this, though indistinctly, as_}j 
Then changing his tone with a bitterness quite for- | eyes saw the fresh verdure and his nostrils breathed 
eign to his nature: “1 see how it will all be,|the balmy air, and his heart carried a heavy Joad' 
Anno ; to-morrow ;” and he shut his eyes as| A vague sense of foreboding urged him on, and he 
if to exclude the picture. ‘* Next week we turn | quickened his steps till he came within sight of 
out of our house, and next autumn I shall be taken Tainen’s house. It lay in full sunshine ; al! s})\) 
for a recruit: that will be the end of us:’’ and he| and peaceful around it. Mart stood at the thresh. 
walked up and down in a state of mind sad and fear-| old and looked in at the first chamber. No ong 
ful to witness. was there. He called: no one answered. He 
That night Anno was kept awake with many | went through into the inner room, and more tha 
thoughts. Mart had not slept since his sentence | his worst fears were at once realized—Juhann’ village, ¢ 
had reached him. She heard his deep sighs and | body hung lifeless behind the door! » Ashe el 
restless movements during the first watches of the he body was warm as in life, though perfect); met him. 
night; then he fell into a deep slumber: but his| dead. Mart girded up his feelings with a strony S ponent, f 
little wife never closed her eyes. will; took it down: laid it on the wretched bed. Spot in tl 
and covered up the face he shuddered to look oy house, a1 
Then he cast himself on his knees beside it, and seen him 
Marr slept sound and late, and the sun was far | first came groans of anguish, and then bitter teas, he would 
higher in the heavens than usual when he arose.|as the young man poured forth his oppressed and position 
It was not a distillery day: that was why Anno | afflicted soul in fervent prayer to his Maker. The not given 
had not waked him; but he knew what day it was, | tyranny he had struggled under had now borne its well that 
and the mind resumed its weight instantly, and felt | worst fruit. The oppressor had now doubly sinned— be sure 
it the heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed. | in himself and in his victim. For who could arraigy nothing ; 
Anno was not in the house ; she was doubtless with- | that mute helpless clay for the act that had made it he gave t 
out, for the door stood wide open, and let ina gleam} so! Mart knew that the soul of his poor friend was phim, and 
of sunshine. Then Mart heard a step. He turned | guiltless of its own enfranchisement. He knew and little . 
to look for her, but a smaller shadow darkened the | that the guardian spirit must have deserted its his till th 
threshold, and Juhann’s little boy entered. Mart} sacred temple, ere the pious, patient sufferer would Sellenkul 
looked at the child with surprise. have lifted a hand to demolish it. But he! he had \arria Pi 
** Where ’s your father !”’ murmured against the will of the Most High withs Anno was 
** Gone back again,”’ said the little meek voice. | clear reason and a sound understanding ; and ss We ma 
‘* But what are you come for, little Juhann?” | the recollection of his own proud and rebellious of this day 
‘** Father told me to come. He brought me, but | spirit rose up before him, he felt that his crime was bent on ex 
not all the way; I walked alone from the bridge :’’ | far the heavier of the two. It was true he wa he night | 
and the little fellow said this with great satis-| called upon to bear what he had most dreaded mediately 
faction. encounter, and most prayed to be spared ; but was duct of 
Mart did not know what to make of all this. He|there not One who had given His cheek to the avor, if m 
called Anno, but no answer came. He looked round | seorners, and His shoulders to the smiters? In His plan was t 
the house—’t was evident she had left it. strength would he take up his cross and follow Hin r, inform 
He then questioned the child again, but little | and though his spirit might recoil, it should no longer end, and 
pale Juhann never wavered from his tale—his | rebel. akenrichte 
father had brought him part of the way, and gone} Long did the young man remain prostrate before lone, as h 
home again. He had bid him come on straight to| the remains of the friend he had loved so well; Hakenrichte 
Mart’s house, and tell him he had sent him. The | then he arose with a broken and a contrite hear, ssured he | 
child carried a little dirty bundle. Mart looked into | and gazed mournfully upon them. The body lay sponents 
it: it contained a few squalid articles of Livonian | there so weary and worn out, as if life had been ction of 1 
childhood’s attire. Mart’s mind misgave him with | one — task, and death its first moment oi as right it 
an undefined fear. He stood undecided for anjease. To all the springs of joy and hope it bi hy, like a 
instant; then he took out bread and milk, and gave | died years before, and the mortal machine he hetion at a 
it to the child; told him not to leave the house ; | pressed heavy on the spirit without them. Thos hether Tan 
gave him in charge to Karria Pois, who perfectly | limbs had never been eased of their toil by one els Pance for a 
understood the commission and laid down at the | tic bound of the mind; and what human limbs w! listy the 
open door; and then set off quickly for the Braut- | not give way, thus left to labor alone ! ng as he d 
werber’s dwelling. Anno’s absence puzzled him, Poor Juhann! Mart’s surmises were his ju" ‘ed in con 
but he did not think of that now. due. The recurrence of the same sentence ti! m how it 
It was a taost exquisite morning, combining the | had first broken his spirit had now finally overturn ’8N0 one 
freshness of dawn with the brightness of noonday ; | it. His reason, which the long settled melanche'' if, and no. 
and both acting upon tae hidden treasures of the |of years had been insensibly undermining, ie! eaded hour 
earth with the resistless force and wondrous speed | begun to waver on her seat fom the moment * should ay 
of a northern spring. All vegetable life was obey- | had received the tidings of his punishment ; and ® had aske 
ing the call. The grass leapt up at once from its|the time for its accomplishment drew nigh, h been ste 
brown bed into soft straight spikes hardly steady on | finally left him a prey to the wild suggestions of * ®, lest she 
their feet. The tender swollen buds of the shrubs | disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet though sad le the same t 
and deciduous trees threw open leaf atter leaf,|son in the sorrowful page of human infirmity, " erefore she 
crowding one before the other, till the innermost | know that in all the perversions and distortions * and some 
saw the light; and the coarse rinds and tough barks | the poor mental machine, thus left to its own m> Hp", as d 
of the hardier fir and pine tribes began to move with | rule, the love for his child kept true to its plo hen she tho 
an inner life, and broke out into joyous stirring | He had deliberately brought the child to his friend's t. Ifhe 
sounds, as if thankful to emancipate what they had | house; he had consciously left it there with the she walk, 
80 long and tightly covered. | conviction that that friend would redeem his tres, She passe 
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: maniac, and committed the deed. 







> tle orphan. 








’ village, and send a messenger to inform the pastor. 


‘not in the field, nor at the Hof, nor in his own 
house, and nobody had seen him: Mart had not 
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he would be found at the Hakenrichter’s giving de- 
position of the yesterday's occurrence, if he had 





well that by a certain hour that afternoon he would 
be sure to make his appearance. But he said 
nothing ; and hearing the pastor was in the village, 
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and then, having thus taken precautions which, farming buildings with a heavy heart, and took the 
acted doubly for his intended purpose, he had hast-| usual round to avoid the Disponent’s windows ; 
ened home with the self-gratulating cunning of aj but she saw from a distance that his horse, saddled 


and bridled, was feeding down by the stream, and 


Peace be to his spirit! Mart felt that it was an| fearing he would soon be coming out, she hastened 
- invisible witness, as he took the sinewless and now| her steps. It was a long nine wersts’ walk to the 
~ fast chilling hand in his, and vowed a solemn vow | Pastorat, and Anno was thankful when she saw 
~ that henceforth the child should be dear to his heart} the church tower. Nevertheless she felt a little 
 ,s his own, and precious in his eyes as the last) flurried with what was before her when she 
iequest of a love and murdered friend. Then he} reached the back door of the humble wooden build- 

turned to leave the house of death and seek the lit-| ing and inquired for the ‘Pastor Erra.”’ 


But she 
felt indescribably worse on receiving for answer 


But first he must give tidings of the event in the | that the pastor had just driven away on one of his 


parish rounds, and would not be home till late in 


- As he closed the door of the house a fellow-peasant | the afternoon. Anno’s heart sunk within her ; the 
met him, and hastily inquired where was the Dis-| stay and comfort of her whole purpose was gone ; 
pment, for that the pastor wanted him. He was | she felt worse than forsaken; she felt, at first, 





as if she was guilty. ‘The color mounted crimson 
|under her cap, and she sat down on a bench, 


seen him either; but he thought in his heart that| hardly knowing what to think, far less what to 


do. 
But Anno was not required to think. Such 


jot given it before; and if not there, he knew too| plans, once set agoing in the mind, have a life and 


action of theirown. An unlooked for interruption 
like this may shake and unsettle them for a while ; 
but if we only wait patiently, they adapt them- 
selves into fresh forms, seemingly without any 


Anno had not sat there many minutes before she 
found what she had todo. ‘The pastor's absence 
had not altered one argument for her mission ; it 
had only taken away all that had made it easy to 
herself. It was too late to have her husband’s 


We mnst now follow her in the mingled affairs} leave or advice now, and she had rather never see 


him again than go back and confess that her heart 
had failed her in the task, merely because she 
found it more difficult than she had expected. At 
first the thought crossed her that she would follow 
the pastor to the village; but there she would 
meet people, or even Mart might see her, or she 
might miss the pastor after all, and lose precious 
time. No; it was plain she must go on to the 
Hakenrichter’s alone. Anno had never heard 
either of Elizabeth of Siberia or of Jeannie Deans ; 
but something of the spirit of both was in her, as 
she rose from her seat with a further walk of seven 
wersts before her, and the dreadful Hakenrichter at 
the end of it. 

In truth Anno’s mission was now by no means 
an easy one; for to all appearance the chief argu- 
; ment for saving Mart from punishment could not 
be fully brought forward without putting others in 
jeopardy of the same ; but this she was resolved 
nothing should induce her to do. Come what 
might, the names of the men who had made the 
attempt on the Disponent should not pass her lips ; 
otherwise she made no plan of what she was to 
say, and thought with dismay of the pastor's 
superior eloquence. But she was resolved not to 
eare for any bullyings or cross-questionings that 


(r}) 

it he gave the man the sorrowful tidings to convey to 
33 him, and turned his own face homeward. Anno’s| agency of ours. 
ew and little Juhann’s eyes were all that should meet 
its his till the fatal hour arrived. When he reached 
uld Sellenkiill, the child sat upon the threshold, and 
had ‘arria Pois by it wagging his great tail; but 
tha Anno was still absent. 

| as 

an of thisday. Anno had risen early that morning, 
wis bent on executing plans which the silent hours of 
wn je night had ripened in her mind. She had im- 
vt mediately seen to what advantage Mart’s noble 
wa mduct of the previous day could be turned in his 
. the wor, if made known in the right quarter. Her 
. His plan was therefore simply this; to go to the pas- 
Tim t, inform him of the whole affair from beginning 
mnger vend, and either beg him to accompany her to the 

akenrichter, or leave him to undertake the cause 
sefore lone, a8 he might think best. Hakenrichter or not 
wil: Hakenrichter—Russian or not Russian—she felt 
heart. ssured he must have a heart of some kind ; only 
Ay lay ponents had none. As for this latter, the re- 
“been ction of the night had convinced her that Mart 
ent of as right in expecting nothing from his gratitude : 
it had ay, like a true woman, when once she admits con- 
e had ietion at all, she went further still, and doubted 
Those hether lan would not even forego his second ven- 
oe pance for a few hours, so as the more securely to 
he vi lisly the first. Then the men themselves, as 
ng as he did not speak, would be too much inter- 

— ‘ed in concealing their frightful attempt to men- 
ce that m how it had been prevented. In short, there 
rturvel isto one who could stir in the matter but her- 
ancholt if, and no time to lose, for four o’clock was the 
ig, hal aded hour. She had deliberated much whether 








nent We should ask Mart’s leave to consult the pastor— 
¢ had asked it when the sentence first came, and 
been sternly denied—she dared not ask again 
*, lest she should meet with the same answer ; 
the same time he had not bound her to secrecy, 
tefore she was free : still it was a beld act to 
and sometimes she walked quicker, sometimes 
wer, as doubts came and went in her mind. 
en she thought the pastor would advise for the 
If he approved, no one could do otherwise, 
‘she walked steadily on. 

She passed the great mansion and through the 


























might await her, for she felt nothing could confuse 
her in her story—she had only the truth to tell— 
though she might not tell the whole of it. Not 
but she was assailed by fits of terror regarding her 
probable reception by the Hakenrichter, and also 
possible encounter with the Disponent either there 
or on the road, but the one great anxiety for Mart 
soon bore all lesser ones down: she looked up to 
the sun, saw it high in the heavens, and rested not 
till the great house was before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful object 
of her journey sooner than she had expected ; for 
the Hakenrichter himself was walking up the road 
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**Is he a man like other men, Anno? No; he 
is a Disponent: neither mercy nor gratitude was 
ever known to him. No, no—those poor fellows 
will suffer next. Oh, God! what shall we all do.” 
Then changing his tone with a bitterness quite for- 
eign to his nature: “1 see how it will all be, 
Anno ; to-morrow ——;”’ and he shut his eyes as 
if to exclude the picture. ‘‘ Next week we turn 
out of our house, and next autumn I shall be taken 
for a recruit: that will be the end of us:’’ and he 
walked up and down in a state of mind sad and fear- 
ful to witness. 

That night Anno was kept awake with many 
thoughts. Mart had not slept since his sentence 
had reached him. She heard his deep sighs and 
restless movements during the first watches of the 
night; then he fell into a deep slumber: but his 
little wife never closed her eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Marr slept sound and late, and the sun was far 
higher in the heavens than usual when he arose. 
It was not a distillery day: that was why Anno 
had not waked him; but he knew what day it was, 
and the mind resumed its weight instantly, and felt 
it the heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed. 
Anno was not in the house ; she was doubtless with- 
out, for the door stood wide open, and let in a gleam 
of sunshine. ‘Then Mart heard a step. He turned 
to look for her, but a smaller shadow darkened the 
thresheld, and Juhann’s little boy entered. Mart 
looked at the child with surprise. 

** Where ’s your father !”’ 

** Gone back again,”’ said the little meek voice. 

** But what are you come for, little Juhann?”’ 

‘Father told me tocome. He brought me, but 
not all the way; I walked alone from the bridge :”’ 
and the little fellow said this with great satis- 
faction. 

Mart did not know what to make of all this. He 
called Anno, but no answer came. He looked round 
the house—’t was evident she had left it. 

He then questioned the child again, but little 
pale Juhann never wavered from his tale—his 
father had brought him part of the way, and gone 
home again. He had bid him come on straight to 
Mart’s house, and tell him he had sent him. The 
child carried a little dirty bundle. Mart looked into 
it: it contained a few squalid articles of Livonian 
childhood’s attire. Mart’s mind misgave him with 
an undefined fear. He stood undecided for an 
instant; then he took out bread and milk, and gave 
it to the child; told him not to leave the house ; 
gave him in charge to Karria Pois, who perfectly 
understood the commission and laid down at the 
open door; and then set off quickly for the Braut- 
werber’s dwelling. Anno’s absence puzzled him, 
but he did not think of that now. 

It was a most exquisite morning, combining the 
freshness of dawn with the brightness of noonday ; 
and both acting upon the hidden treasures of the 
earth with the resistless force and wondrous 
of a northern spring. All vegetable life was obey- 
ing the call. The grass leapt up at once from its 
brown bed into soft straight spikes hardly steady on 
their feet. 
and deciduous trees threw open leaf after leaf, 
crowding one before the other, till the innermost 
saw the light ; and the coarse rinds and tough barks 
of the hardier fir and pine tribes began to move with 

an inner life, and broke out into joyous stirring 
sounds, as if thankful to emancipate what they had 


The tender swollen buds of the shrubs 
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It was fortunate our poor Mart was not given t) 
moralizing, or the joyousness of all around might 
have sharpened the despondency within. Stil] he 
felt so’ ing of this, though indistinctly, as his 
eyes saw the fresh verdure and his nostrils breathed 
the balmy air, and his heart carried a heavy Joad' 
A vague sense of foreboding urged him on, and he 
yey his steps till he came within sight of 
uhann’s house. It lay in full sunshine ; all sj! 
and peaceful around it. Mart stood at the thresh. 
old and looked in at the first chamber. No ono 
was there. He called: no one answered. He 
went through into the inner room, and more than 
his worst fears were at once realized—Juhann’s 
body hung lifeless behind the door! 
he body was warm as in life, though perfectly 
dead. Mart girded up his feelings with a strong 
will; took it down: laid it on the wretched bed, 
and covered up the face he shuddered to look on. 
Then he cast himself on his knees beside it, and 
first came groans of anguish, and then bitter tears, 
as the young man poured forth his oppressed and 
afflicted soul in fervent prayer to his Maker. The 
tyranny he had struggled under had now borne its 
worst fruit. The oppressor had now doubly sinned— 
in himself and in his victim. For who could arraigy 
that mute helpless clay for the act that had made it 
so! Mart knew that the soul of his poor friend was 
guiltless of its own enfranchisement. He knew 
that the guardian spirit must have deserted its 
sacred temple, ere the pious, patient sufferer would 
have lifted a hand to demolish it. But he! he had 
murmured against the will of the Most High witha 
clear reason and a sound understanding ; and as 
the recollection of his own proud and rebellious 
spirit rose up before him, he felt that his crime was 
far the heavier of the two. It was true he was 
called upon to bear what he had most dreaded t 
encounter, and most prayed to be spared ; but was 
there not One who had given His cheek to the 
scorners, and His shoulders to the smiters? In His 
strength would he take up his cross and follow Him 
and though his spirit might recoil, it should no longer 
rebel. 
Long did the young man remain prostrate before 
the remains of the friend he had loved so well; 
then he arose with a broken and a contrite heart, 
and gazed mournfully upon them. The body lay 
there so weary and worn out, as if life had been 
one perpetual task, and death its first moment 0! 
ease. To all the springs of joy and hope it had 
died years before, and the mortal machine ha: 
ressed heavy on the spirit without them. ‘Thos: 
imbs had never been eased of their toil by one elas 
tic bound of the mind ; and what human limbs wi! 
not give way, thus left to labor alone ! 

Poor Juhann! Mart’s surmises were his jus! 
due. The recurrence of the same sentence that 
had first broken his spirit had now finally overture 
it. His reason, which the long settled melancholy 
of years had been insensibly undermining, ha 
begun to waver on her seat from the moment he 
had received the tidings of his punishment ; and * 
the time for its accomplishment drew nigh, ha! 
finally left him a prey to the wild suggestions of « 
disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet though sad les 
son in the sorrowful page of human infirmity, t 



















































































so long and tightly covered. 





know that in all the perversions and distortions 0! 
the poor mental machine, thus left to its own mis 
tule, the love for his child kept true to its place 
He had deliberately brought the child to his friend's 
house; he had consciously left it there with the 
conviction that that friend would redeem his trust, 
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then, having thus taken precautions which 
= doubly rom 5 intended purpose, he had hast- 
ened home with the self-gratulating cunning of a 
maniac, and committed the deed. 

Peace be to his spirit! Mart felt that it was an 
invisible witness, as he took the sinewless and now 
fast chilling hand in his, and vowed a solemn vow 
that henceforth the child should be dear to his heart 
ss his own, and precious in his eyes as the last 
bequest of a lov and murdered friend. Then he 
turned to leave the house of death and seek the lit- 
tle orphan. nth hi ' 

But first he must give tidings of the event in the 
village, and send a messenger to inform the pastor. 
As he closed the door of the house a fellow-peasant 
met him, and hastily inquired where was the Dis- 
ponent, for that the pastor wanted him. He was 
not in the field, nor at the Hof, nor in his own 
house, and nobody had seen him. Mart had not 
seen him either; but he thought in his heart that 
he would be found at the Hakenrichter’s giving de- 
position of the yesterday's occurrence, if he had 
not given it before; and if not there, he knew too 
well that by a certain hour that afternoon he would 
be sure to make his appearance. But he said 
nothing ; and hearing the pastor was in the village, 
he gave the man the sorrowful tidings to convey to 
him, and turned his own face homeward. Aano’s 
and little Juhann’s eyes were all that should meet 
his till the fatal hour arrived. When he reached 
Sellenkiill, the child sat upon the threshold, and 
Karria Pois by it wagging his great tail; but 


We must now follow her in the mingled affairs 
of this day. Anno had risen early that morning, 
bent on executing plans which the silent hours of 
the night had ripened in her mind. She had im- 


conduct of the previous day could be turned in his 
favor, if made known in the right quarter. Her 
plan was therefore simply this; to go to the pas- 
tor, inform him of the whole affair from beginning 
to end, and either beg him to accompany her to the 
Hakenrichter, or leave him to undertake the cause 
alone, as he might think best. Hakenrichter or not 
Hakenrichter—Russian or not Russian—she felt 
assured he must have a heart of some kind ; only 


was right in expecting nothing from his gratitude : 
nay, like a true woman, when once she admits con- 
viction at all, she went further still, and doubted 
whether lan would not even forego his second ven- 
geance for a few hours, so as the more securely to 
satisfy the first. Then the men themselves, as 
long as he did not speak, would be too much inter- 


tion how it had been prevented. In short, there 
was no one who could stir in the matter but her- 
self, and no time to lose, for four o’clock was the 
dreaded hour. She had deliberated much whether 
she should ask Mart’s leave to consult the pastor— 
she had asked it when the sentence first came, and 
had been — denied—she dared not ask again 

ould meet with the same answer ; 
at the same time he had not bound her to secrecy, 
therefore she was free : still it was a bold act to 
do, and sometimes she walked quicker, sometimes 
slower, as doubts came and went in her mind. 
hen she thought the pastor would advise for the 


steadily on. 


farming buildings with a heavy heart, and took the 
usual round to avoid the Disponent’s windows ; 
but she saw from a distance that his horse, saddled 
and bridled, was feeding down by the stream, and 
fearing he would soon be coming out, she hastened 
her steps. It was a long nine wersts’ walk to the 
Pastorat, and Anno was thankful when she saw 
the church tower. Nevertheless she felt a little 
flurried with what was before her when she 
reached the back door of the humble wooden build- 
ing and inquired for the ‘*Pastor Erra.’’ But she 
felt indescribably worse on receiving for answer 
that the pastor had just driven away on one of his 
parish rounds, and would not be home till late in 
the afternoon. Anno’s heart sunk within her; the 
stay and comfort of her whole purpose was gone ; 
she felt worse than forsaken; she felt, at first, 
as if she was guilty. The color mounted crimson 
under her cap, and she sat down on a bench, 
hardly knowing what to think, far less what to 
do. 

But Anno was not required to think. Such 
plans, once set agoing in the mind, have a life and 
action of their own. An unlooked for interruption 
like this may shake and unsettle them for a while ; 
but if we only wait patiently, they adapt them- 
selves into fresh forms, seemingly without any 
agency of ours. 

Anno had not sat there many minutes before she 
found what she had todo. The pastor’s absence 
had not altered one argument for her mission ; it 
had only taken away all that had made it easy to 
herself. It was too late to have her husband’s 
leave or advice now, and she had rather never see 
him again than go back and confess that her heart 
had failed her in the task, merely because she 
found it more difficult than she had expected. At 
first the thought crossed her that she would follow 
the pastor to the village; but there she would 
meet people, or even Mart might see her, or she 
might miss the pastor after all, and lose precious 
time. No; it was plain she must go on to the 
Hekenrichter’s alone. Anno had never heard 
either of Elizabeth of Siberia or of Jeannie Deans; 
but something of the spirit of both was in her, as 
she rose from her seat with a further walk of seven 
wersts before her, and the dreadful Hakenrichter at 
the end of it. 

In truth Anno’s mission was now by no means 
an easy one; for to al] appearance the chief argu- 
ment for saving Mart from punishment could not 
be fally brought forward without putting others in 
jeopardy of the same ; but this she was resolved 
nothing should induce her to do. Come what 
might, the names of the men who had made the 
attempt on the Disponent should not pass her lips ; 
otherwise she made no plan of what she was to 
say, and thought with dismay of the pastor’s 
superior eloquence. But she was resolved not to 
eare for any bullyings or cross-questionings that 
might await her, for she felt nothing could confuse 
her in her story—she had only the truth to tell— 
though she might not tell the whole of it. Not 
but she was assailed by fits of terror regarding her 
probable reception by the Hakenrichter, and also 
possible encounter with the Disponent either there 
or on the road, but the one great anxiety for Mart 
soon bore all lesser ones down: she looked up to 
the sun, saw it high in the heavens, and rested not 
till the great house was before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful object 
of her journey sooner than she had expected ; for 





She passed the great mansion and through the 


the Hakenrichter himself was walking up the road 
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accompanied by a young man Anno had never seen 
before. They would have taken no notice of her 
** serra ommegast,’’ or good morning, but she stop- 
ped straight before them, made that supplicatory 
action with her hands which we have mentioned 
before, and stood still. 

** What do you want, woman *’’ said the Haken- 
richier with his terrific voice: ‘* get you gone— 
what do you want?’’ 

Anno meekly answered that she wanted to speak 
with the Hakenrichter Erra. 

** Nonsense, you don’t want; I’m busy, can’t 
you see’ Come another time.’’ And then he 
turned to the stranger, and with a most urbane 
voice began to explain that the office of Haken- 
richter was one of incessant toil and trouble, and 
that no one in the province performed it so punc- 
tiliously as himself. 

‘* But can’t you speak to this poor girl ?’’ said 
the young man, who had remarked Anno’s anxious 
and wistful expression, and was looking with inter- 
est at her pretty face and person. 

“Oh! ‘tis all nonsense; only some got-up 
tale: one must not encourage these canaille. 
Where do you come from, woman ?”’ 

Anno gave the name of the estate, and the 
Hakenrichter burst out laughing, and said in Ger- 
man, “From Essmegghi!—one of your own 
sheep, Herr Baron! You'll have enough of it 
svon. Well! well! go in and wait.’ 

Anno went in and sat silent in the Volkstube. gn 
about half an hour she was summoned into an inner 
room. Her heart did beat terribly, for now the 
time was come, and all depended on her. The 
Hakenrichter was seated on a divan smoking a 
cigar; the stranger was standing by the window. 
The sight of him was an encouragement to her ; 
for women, children, and the unfortunate—and 
Anno was all three—have an instinct for knowing 
their friends. 

The Hakenrichter looked up, saw that it was a 
very pretty young gitl standing before him, and 
addressed her in tones very different to those he 
had at first adopted, but which Anno liked still 
less. But he wished to appear both humane and 
witty in the eyes of his companion, and was under 
the impression that an insolent familiarity exactly 
combined the two. 

** Weil, my pretty maid! what are you come 
for’ Do you want me to get you a hus- 
band ?”’ 

‘**T am married,”’ said Anno quietly, pointing to 
the matron’s cap on her head, as if that was all- 
sufficient proof. 

‘Oh! you are married! are yout That's 
stupid of you ; husbands are troublesome things for 
such pretty girls as you. Here—let me hear all 
about it—come closer.”’ 

But Anno neither answered a word nor stirred 
an inch. ‘The Hakenrichter went on in the same 
strain, and she turned a distressed and a modest 
look to the young man at the window. He had 
listened to the whole, and now came forward with 
a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Let the poor woman speak, Herr Hakenrichter ; 
I should like to hear what she has to say. What 
did you come for, my good girl?” he said en- 
couragingly. 

**] came to speak about my husband,’’ said 
Anno. 

** And who is your husband ?”’ 
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“* What's his name?’ said the Hakenrichtey in 
a voice of authority, as if he thought it time jo, 
him to interfere. 

** Mart Addafer,’’ said Anno. 

** Mart Addafer !’’ said the Hakenrichter. “ \{y,, 
Addafer! Why, isn’t that the fellow who beat 
the Dispenent? Isn't that the man who's to he 
flogged for it to-day !’’ A deep painful flush ove. 
spread Anno's face and throat. 

** He ’s a lazy insolent dog,’’ said the Hake. 
richter to his companion. ‘ He beat the Disponey 
because he caught him stealing wood. He’s tip 
worst peasant on the whole estate.’ 

** Oh, no! no!’’ said Anno vehemently, * thar’, 
not true; not one word. My husband never sy 
wood—he is not lazy. Oh! let me speak—pry 
let me speak ;’* and she clasped her hands 4; 
came forward with passionate entreaty. And si) 
did speak. Words poured out, quick and eager, 
the abundance of a woman's heart. She told they 
that the Disponent was her husband's enemy, an 
that he had sought every opportunity to injure him 
She related how he had defrauded him of hj 
gains, and taxed him with unjust work, and ey. 
posed him to the risk of the reeruitage, and sum. 
moned him to leave his house : and how the who! 
parish had suffered ; and how the Dasponent hai 
prevented the Bauer Kiete from being throw: 
open—and no wonder ; and then she found she was 
getting on to dangerous ground, and she suddeu)) 
stopped. 

** But what has made the Désponent so particv- 
larly your husband's enemy?’ said the stranger. 
It would have been more logical, certainly, if A: 
had begun with this part of the story ; though th 
absence of plan vouched the more for its truth wy 
any who could understand what truth was. lu 
she wanted the help of a question, as al! untayyit 
speakers do. 

And now, with a change of manner and witha 
downcast eye, as if the eagerness to speak ha 
given way to a consciousness of what she was ssy- 
ing, she related the rather extraordinary mista: 
on her part, which had given rise to lan’s ill » 
—though why he kept it up so virulently she cu! 
not tell—for Mart never injured or provoked hun 
but still she knew this was the reason why he ws 
so hard upon them, and so did Mart ; and she wi 
them how he would not allow her to work at | 
Disponent’s house, but had paid a woman for Ler 
and how he had labored to maintain his own house 
hold and help his neighbors during this severe W. 
ter; and how there was nobody to be compsre¢! 
Mart, for that he was always industrious © 
always kind, and but for him many more wove 
have been starved to death ; and she was going 0! 
eloquently in this direction, when another qucste! 
brought her up, and again the eyes were cas! (0\\! 
and she owned that the Disponent had never ces 
to persecute her, and had said many wrong tls 
to her—more than Mart knew ; and how he lw 
once come into her house, and how she alsa 
took a round to avoid his windows ; and fn) 
she described the scene in the wood-touse, ° 
how the Disponent was dragging her away * 
his house, when Mart heard her scream, and cat 
u 


J 


P- 
‘And what did your husband do!” said * 
young man, who had never taken his eyes” 
her. 

‘* Mart beat him,’’ said Anno with a litile he 








‘“* He is a three-day peasant on the Essmegghi 
mots.”’ 


tation. 
‘* But,” she added eagerly, ‘* Mart never 8” 
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any wood. He only took the piece that was in my |they could bear no more ; and t was in the dis- 
hand, and that,”’ said the poor girl, ‘‘ he threw | tiller ay 

after him.” _ “* What! they tried to throw lim into the boil- 

There was a short pause, and Anno stood, with | ing vat!”’ said the stranger with horror. 

quick breath and eye, looking from one to the} ‘* Oh! they knew not what they did. But Mart 
other; @ burning crimson spot fastened high upon | saved him—ae alone ; though God knows Ian has 
each cheek. ‘* What a villain that man is!” said | injured him more than he has done any other, much 
the stranger. ** Thank God, I am back !”” more, and is now letting him be beaten unjustly.”’ 


The richter burst into a loud laugh. | And she covered her face with her hands and sob- 
« You don’t believe all this story, do you, Herr | bed piteously. 
Baron? They ‘ll impose on you easy enough.”’ ** How dreadful this is! What a disgraceful, 


The baron turned quick to Anno, and said | infamous state of things!’ said the stranger. ** But 
sharply, “ Woman ! is all this true that you have | it is my fault.’’ 
been telling us? Is it all true?” And then he drew from Anno, as soon as she 

“ Trae!’ said Anno solemnly; ‘ true '—yes. | had recovered herself, a more coherent account of 
Lies could not have given me strength to come | the matter; learnt how the resources of the Bauer 
here.” And again there was a pause. Klete had been denied to them during the whole of 

“ And what do you want the Hakenrichter to do | that dreadful winter ; and again, when their need 
for you?” was past bearing: how some of the peasants—but 

Anno clasped her hands. She had given her | her Mart was not of the number—had broken it 
story eloquently, but the end and object of it ali | open in their desperation—had found it robbed of 
still remained behind ; and now she saw but little | its contents, and knew who alone could have done 
eycouragement on that hard ugly face. it. 

“Oh! the Erra knows what I want. The Erra| ‘* But are you sure,”’ said the young man, trying 
can send me home a happy woman. My husband | to be very cautious, ‘‘ that the peasants had not 
is not guilty—he is not a bad man. He is the best | really robbed it themselves '—perhaps at some 
man in the parish, if I dared to tell you all. Oh! | earlier period in the winter, when they were hard 
Erra! you have heard my words—you would not 
nish an innocent man! It will ruin him for life. | But Anno answered, that it was easy for those to 
ie ‘ll never look up again after it, and it will break | think so who had not seen the misery of those who 
my heart!” And tears for the first time began to | were alive, nor felt the light coffins of those who 
tiekle down her cheeks. were gone. The young man shuddered. If they 

The baron rose up with an angry and disturbed | had stolen the corn, what had they done with it? 
gesture. No—the Disponent always kept the key, and it 

* Pooh, nonsense !*’ said the Hakenrichter, puff- | was plain enough now, why he was so unwilling 
ing his cigar; ‘*none of this—not so easy to | to have it put into the door. This was only one 
break your hearts. How do I know this is true ?’’ | of his many acts of dishonesty. When their own 

“Oh! it is true, all true,’ said Anno passion- | Erra came home, he would find plenty. 
ately; “* and more, if I dared to speak.”’ Anno was too much preéccupied to observe the 

“ You must let the poor man off,”’ said the baron | odd expressions that came over her hearer’s face, 
imperatively. who now went on to question her, and heard how 

* But it can’t be done,”’ said the Hakenrichter, | the Disponent had come across them when their 
fast rising intoa passion. ‘* The sentence is written | passions were thes excited, and threatened and 
down; ithas passed through the Gouvernement’s | abused them for the very thing he had done him- 
Regicrung already. You know nothing about self, as he had often done before, she said, with 
Hakenrichter’s business.”’ | impunity, and might have done now, if the boiling 

“ But I know truth from falsehood,” said the | vat had not been just at hand. 

















young man, kindling too. ‘* And you don’t pre-| ‘* And who were the men?”’ said the Hakenri h- 
tend the laws here punish a man, whether he is | fer; ‘ tell me their names.” 
guilty or no, merely because his sentence is written | Anno answered nothing. 
down.” ‘* What are their names ?”’ he repeated. 
“*Tis a parcel of nonsense,’’ said the Haken- | Anno shook her head. 


| 


richter : of can’t be humbugged by a fool of a girl. He did not urge her further, though, whether 
What business had a fellow like her husband to | withheld by some better feelings latent in his 


5 beat a Disponent? He deserves a flogging for it. | breast, or by his companion’s rising indignation, or 
)What’s a beating to him! They don’t feel it. 1 | by the recollection that he should hear it all ia due 


dare say he has had plenty before now.”’ time from the Disponent, we must leave 

“Never! never!”’ cried Anno, interrupting the | ‘* What signify their names,”’ said the stranger 
tranger, who, boiling with indignation, was about | hastily ; ‘¢ 1 only wonder they did not murder him 
to speak. ‘Oh! Erra, Erra, I have more to say. outright,’’ he added in German. And then he 





S! ‘litell you all. Erra, the Disponent is a wicked | went on speaking emphatically in that language. 


nan—a very wicked man. He ought to be beg-| By this time the reader has perceived that the 
ying here himself for my husband's pardon, instead | young man was the proprietor of Essmegghi, and, 
f leaving me to do it. He ought, indeed ; for | therefore, entitled to urge his request for the imme- 
Mart saved his life only yesterday. He saved him diate remission of Mart’s punishment. The peas- 
only Yesterday, when the men would have thrown ants were his dependants; the Disponent his ser- 
im into the boiling vat. He alone saved him.’’ | vant. He had returned suddenly, and gone to the 

“What men?” said the Hakenrichter, his eyes nearest proprietor’s abode, as is the custom in this 
pleaming. country of widely scattered population. 

“Oh! Erra; the Bauer Klate was empty—| The Hoakenrichter now took a slip of paper, 
iuite empty, and they were starving men, and their | wrote upon it, read it, sanded it, shook it, and 


uldrea are dying.” And he angered them when | finally handed it to Anno 


wressed,”’ he added, as if to induce her to confess. 
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‘*Here, woman! Give this to the Disponent 
from me, and tell your husband he may stop at 
home this afternoon.’’ 

Anno glanced at the paper, which was Greek to 
her, and looked from the Hakenrichter to the baron 
with a look of breathless inquiry. 

‘** *T is your husband’s pardon,’’ said the Haken- 
richter ; * tell him that if’’—he was going to add 
some Hakenrichter-kind of advice for his future 
better conduct, when his hands were seized and 
kissed one after the other, and h's sleeve was kiss- 
ed, and the tail of his coat was kissed; and then 
Anno flew and performed the same operation upon 
the stranger; said that Jummal would bless them, 
and that she should love them, and then stood hold- 
ing the paper with such a grateful glistening face 
as none could possibly preach to. But still she 
stood. 

** You want something more,’ 
man. ‘* Come—what is it?’’ 

Yes. Anno did want something more, and 
could not be happy without it. She had not for- 
gotten the poor Baas rber, though she had been 
tactitian enough not to bring his cause forward be- 
fore. But now she told them simply and artlessly 
how little the unoffending man had done to deserve 
such punishment, and that her husband would not 
be happy, though he was let off himself. 

** And what is his punishment down for—for 
stealing wood too?’’ said the baron. ‘* You must 
reverse this as well, Herr Hakenrichter, for all the 
Gouvernement’s Regierung may say.”’ That gen- 


’ 


said the young 


tleman replied nothing, but began writing again ; 
and Anno saw that all was right. 

Then the baron came up to her with a kind 
voice and face, and told her that he was glad to 
have such a good couple on his estate, for that he 
was their own Frra, and was come to live among 


them, and would take care of her and her husband, 
and not let them be removed from their house. 
And Anno did not know what to do for joy ; she 
exhausted all her forms of national acknowledg- 
ment, and still had her heart as full as ever, and 
said that Mart would thank him, and Mart would 
serve him. And then the baron praised what she 
had done, and called her a faithful little wife, and 
she put down her head, and was her own bashful 
Livonian self again. 

** Here ’s the other paper,” said the baron. ‘I 
don’t think you ‘ll lose them, will you?”’ 

** Fi, et”’—No, no, said Anno, blushing. 

‘Nor lose any time on the road. But it is a 
long way; you ‘Il be tired.” 

** M.. « niit’’—not now, said Anno, smiling and 
blushing ; and she left the room. 

Who does not know the happiness of retracing 
with a light and hopeful heart the same path over 
which you have recently carried it heavy and anx- 
ious’ The sense of release from pain added to 
that of the presence of joy. Anno looked at every 
roadside object with a sort of special exultation. 
They had seen her pass sorrowing, now they saw 
her return rejoicing, and she felt grateful to each 
one in turn, for they seemed to remind her of past 
sufferings only the more to enhance the fulness of 
present bliss! She did not know she was tired, 
though her feet began involuntarily to slacken, or 
if she did, there was a fresh sense of pleasure in 
feeling that it was only the body that was weary. 
Not a care nor an anxiety to give a false strength, 
while that of the physical frame was being ex- 
hausted, and to withdraw all support when that 
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Anno saw by the sun that it was about 4}, 
second hour past noon. She was now on her yy» 
und again, and fast approaching the Disponn;, 
en She debated within herself whether «,, 
should at once take the precious paper to him ; ),; 
the dread of meeting him, however his powers 9 
injury might be curtailed, as well as the see», 
wish to show the paper herself first to Mart, jy,¢, 
her resolve in the negative. There would be \) 
enough for Mart to deliver it himself, and Ay, 
wished for no more independent doings. As ,) 
drew near the house her resolution was confirme; 
for two or three peasants stood at the door, , 
she saw there was a bustle, as of many peo; 
within. 

This part of her road behind her, her wh¢! 
heart expanded with the excess of happiness «, 
was bringing. It was not only release from p:.. 
ent disgrace, it was assurance of future protec: 
security to continue in their home, freedom { 
recruitage—a boundless vista !—and as she cross 
her own threshold, so much emotion and fay 
had nearly deprived her of utterance. 

Mart was sitting within; the child upon } 
knee ; himself looking almost as broken-spirited 
the father it had just lost, yet with a placid ¢. 
pression which showed that his manly heart }y: 
found comfort and strength even with the dread, 
trial full in view. Anno’s hasty entrance » 
flurried look made him start up with anxiety. 

‘‘ Anno! what is it? Where have you been” 
Anno could not speak a word. Love and joy, « 
bashful pride, and excessive weariness of body, 
overpowered her at once, and the little woman { 
all strengthless before him, and was soon seit! 
where little Juhann had just been, her head on 
shoulder, telling in broken accents all she had ve- 
tured and all she had obtained. 

** Mart! do you forgive me!” 

“My Anno—my Anno!’? And husband « 
wife said but few words, but exchanged feelin 
many a higher born couple might have env 
** And Juhann too, poor fellow! 1 did not fig: 
him,”’ said Anno, all smiles. 

Mart’s face fell. 

** You need not look so distressed, Mart. S» 
here, I have his pardon too!’? and she held up 
second paper. 

** Anno! he needs another pardon now,” s 
Mart solemnly. ‘‘ Man can no longer hur or 
help him.”’ And he told the sad tale. 

Then Anno felt that unalloyed joy was not! 
our portion here below ; and thoughts visited te 
young mind which had never found entrance tiv 
before. All the selfishness of her happiness 
passed away. 

She now took the child tenderly, and sat wit! 
the door resting herself, while Mart went! 
show the token of that release she had pure 
for him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Meanwuite we must tell how it went wit! 
good pastor this day, for he too had taken 0" 
looked-for share in its events. We have sail 
the consciences of the poor degraded Liv 
peasantry are sensitive and tender. They m/* 
as liable to crime as any other set of the hw 
race, but they can less bear its burthen on & 
hearts. During the course of that mornin’ 
pastor received a full confession of the attemp! \ 
the Disponent’s life from two of the men pn” 
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ie hope or objet ; for they knew how little their poor 
7 pastor cou d help them, and knew not that other 
> help was nigh. . 

b The pastor was inexpressibly shocked ; he gave 
~ solemn and befitting admonition, but the bruised 
reed he could not break, and his whole spirit rose 
" up against the tyranny which could thus have in- 


cited his pious and long-suffering people to take 


vengeance from Him to whom it belongs. He felt 
that further aggravation must be prevented, or that 
he could not answer for the consequences, nor 
~ searce find it in his heart to blame them; and he 
~ sought the Disponent, strong in the terrors of earth- 
» |y and spiritual judgments. As we have seen, he 
~ did not succeed in finding him, though search was 
’ made in various directions of the estate. Then 
came the intelligence of poor Juhann's fate. The 
" jastor visited the body, and set off immediately for 
" the Hakenrichter’s, where he arrived shortly after 

’ Anno had left. 

Here the unexpected meeting with the young 
- baron, whom he had known in earlier years, gave 
immediate pledge for the fulfilment of his object ; 
nevertheless the old man did not relinquish the 
| least part of the duty he had undertaken. He re- 
capitulated all that Anno had related, and told 
them that though the shedding of blood had been 
mercifully prevented in this instance, yet that one 
hfe had already been sacrificed to the tyranny that 
had been permitted, and one soul was already gone 
to plead against it at the bar of Heaven. He then 
solemnly arraigned the Hakenrichter for all the op- 
pression that had been practised beneath the shel- 
ter of his authority ; reminded him that he sat in 
the seat of judgment to show mercy and execute 
righteousness, and charged him as a minister of 
God with having abused his power to strengthen 
the bands of wickedness and enlarge the sorrows 
of adversity. 

The Hakenrichter was a coward : he quailed be- 
neath the rebukes of the humble apostolic man he 
had affected to despise, and was at once ready to 
desert and to punish the wretch his authority had 
encouraged. All idea of earthly retribution, how- 
| ever, was far from the pastor’s thoughts, even had 
it lain within the compass of the law. His only 
aim was to protect his people from further oppres- 
sion, by depriving the chief instrument of it of fur- 
ther power. 

It now cost him but little trouble to induce the 
young baron to accompany him, and take up his 
abode at the Pastorat, when he would be close to 
his own property, and able at once to commence 
that active personal superintendence which could 
best repair the past. They therefore left the Ha- 
kenrichter alone with his shame, if that sense of 
detection can be so called which such a mind as 
his is alone capable of feeling. As for real shame, 
twas only in the breast of the young proprietor 
that it was to be found. He had been carefully 
and religiously educated in another and a more fa- 
vored land ; and the misery and oppression which 
this first day of his return had thus opened upon 
him, came sharpened to his heart with self-re- 
proach for the absence that had thus encouraged it. 
As they drove along, he related to the pastor An- 
to's visit of the morning, and the interest with 
which her tale and manner had inspired him. The 
pastor confirmed the report of Mart with affection- 
ate enthusiasm ; but he knew not till now of the 
danger in which he had stood ; and even his chari- 


table nature felt impatient for the moment that 
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should confront the dishonest steward with his of- 
fended master. 

They drove therefore at once to the Disponent’s 
house. As they drew near, many peasants were 
standing at the door; and one instantly came for- 
ward to meet them. 

“What a fine young fellow,’ exclaimed the 
baron. 

‘* The very man we were speaking of,’’ answered 
the pastor. ‘ Did you ever see a better physiog- 
nomy ?’’ 

** Well, Mart! is the villain found?” 

Mart helped the old man out of his vehicle with 
a serious face and manner—then drew him aside, 
and spoke for a few minutes. The pastor lifted up 
his hands in horror and surprise—hastened into the 
house, and stood by the bedside of a mangled and 
a dying man. 

his eventful day had yet brought forth another 
and more awful tragedy. While the purposes of 
man were pursuing the instrument of so much 
evil, those of the Most High had overtaken him. 
The reader will remember that from the moment 
the Disponent left the distillery he has nowhere 
appeared upon the scene. He left it with feelings 
of rage and vengeance in his heart, and these he 
a out upon the animal that bore him 
away. The poor horse was like the injured men 
he had just quitted—it could bear much, but not 
beyond a certain mark. His master continued to 
beat it cruelly as it carried him swifter and swifter 
along, till, in a lonely part, the galled animal lost 
patience—plunged, reared, and threw him with 
violence from its back. ‘The wretched man fell on 
his face with tremendous force: a sharp short 
stake, sticking out of the ground, entered the eye- 
ball and impaled him there ; and his right arm was 
broken by the fall. For a time he lay insensible ; 
and, being concealed among low bushes, was not 
discovered by the few who passed that way. To- 
wards night, however, sensibility returned ; and he 
lay in such agonies as even his most persecuted 
victims, hungry and spiritless as they were on their 
wretched beds, would have pitied. The horse 
found its way back to the house during the night, 
as Anno had seen; but as for its brutal master, in 
spite of the search made for him, it was not till 
several hours later that his groans attracted the at- 
tention of a passing peasant. He summoned oth- 
ers; and they had just carried him to his home 
when Anno passed it on her return. We forbear 
to lift the curtain from the last hours of such an 
offender. He lingered for two — in unspeaka- 
ble agonies, and died in them ; and the next Sun- 
day saw both him and poor Juhann laid in the 

und. 

The events of this day produced a great sensa- 
tion in the parish, and brought forth many traits of 
character among the want-stricken and degraded 
peasantry which it was grateful to observe. They 
saw the finger of God in the Disponent’s awful 
end, and looked on with reverence and fear. 
While he lay on his bed of suffering, there were 
many who returned him good for evil, by such lit- 
tle services as were in their power; and when he 
was gone to his last account, there was no one who 
triumphed. 

Not that it was the immediate relief to their suf- 
ferings and the assurance of future care and pro- 
tection, in the presence of their young master, 
which tempered their bitterness; on the contrary, 





his benefits were received with little cordiality, and 
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his presence viewed with indifference. Meanwhile 
he did all that proprietor could do to repair the 
past, and that immediately. Food was plentifully 
distributed ; seed-corn given for immediate tillage ; 
ground restored that had been alienated ; inquiry 
instituted ; complaints listened to, and compensa- 
tion made. But it required both the wisdom of 
age and the ardor of ye for the young man not 
to flag and draw back before the prospect which 
opened itself to him. On the one hand, a set of 
worn-down impoverished peasants, without any in- 
terest or trust in him ; on the other, such plausible 
or vexatious laws, screening the wicked and entan- 
gling the good, as took from him all trust in him- 
self. The baron was by birth and family a native 
of this country, but he had been, as we have said, 
brought up far from Russian influence ; and the 
mystery of her iniquity broke upon him, as it must 
do upon every foreigner, only in his case more sud- 
denly. 

‘* This poor country seems to lie under a curse,”’ 
said the baron, as he and the pastor paced up and 
down the little Pastorat garden. 

‘*Too true,’ said the old man, sorrowfully ; 
‘* but it is a curse she has brought upon herself.’’ 

** Tt seems,’’ continued the young man, “ as if 
honesty and singleness of purpose could not live in 
it; wherever I turn, I find only lying, cheating, 
and oppression, and these always successful—ull 
my courage fails me.” 

** It must not,’’ said the pastor. ‘ It is precise- 
ly such men as yeu who should live here, and 
spread order and confidence around you. Your 
peasants show you no trust or cordiality, No 
wonder !—a proprietor is with them only another 
name for an oppressor. They are stupid enough, 
poor things! but they would be stupider still if 
they were to trust you all at once,”’ said the old 
man, with adry laugh. ‘ But live among then— 
cultivate them—show them that you have pleasure 
in their well-doing, and interest in their trials, and 
they ‘ll reward you. They are my only reward, 
that ’s all I know,’’ he added, mournfully. 

Then continuing: ‘* There ’s more to be done 
with these people than with the real Russians ; and 
yet I like those fellows too: but these are a more 
moral and religious people. It is higher classes 
only, both in these provinces and in Russia, who 
bring all the sin and misery upon the country.” 

‘** But the higher classes of these provinces are 
Germans,”’ said the Baron: ‘‘ I knew what Russia 
was; but here, I own, | expected a very different 
state of affairs.’’ 

‘*Ah! that’s the thing. It is true they have 
German titles and German tongues, but too many 
are only a bad mixture. They are Germans with- 
out Christianity, and Russians without superstition. 
They have got infidelity from the one country, and 


barbarity from the other; and are doubly unfit to 


rule this people. For my poor peasants are equally 
removed from either, a religious people may be 
poor and silly, but they can’t be barbarous. I look 
forward sometimes with dread to the end of these 
things,”’ said the old man with a sigh; “ with a 
ruler too at the head of this monstrous empire 
who——. But don’t let us talk of these matters : 
enough for the day is the evil thereof. Only do 
you not forsake us, Herr Baron. There are some 
few good and humane nobles in the land; and you 
and such have much in your own hands, as you 
will find when you enter more into the affairs of 
our little province. Meanwhile let us think of the 
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to do there. You want another man to supply th» 
wretched Disponent’s place. There's one | }:,, 
to recommend, whom | know we shall think qj 
about.”’ 
“‘T was going to mention the same,”’ said 4), 
Baron ; and they continued their walk. 
The next day Mart was summoned to the Poy, 
rat. When he returned, his looks and manner },., 
witness that his errand had been one of the iyo 
agreeable kind ; but his tongue told nothing. Ay), 
however, could refrain hers, albeit as curioys ,, 
most other women—or men; but the conceales 
whatever it might be in import, was evidently o/, 
happy nature, and this she knew would do \,- 
no harm to keep on his mind, though it might oe. 
him some trouble. Good Mart, therefore, atier ; 
first show of mystery, had no further questions »), 
to him, or we are by no means sure that he wou 
have refrained from disclosing what, as it was, 
had quite sufficient difficulty in keeping to hims:| 
Meanwhile he was very busy and much absent, »». 
ing about the estate with the young Erra, \ 
seemed as if he could not be a day without him. 
One afternoon at length he came rattling yp; 
the door at Sellenkull with his cart, jumped ow, 
and strode over his own threshold with more thy 
usual alacrity. Anno was sitting spinning wi} 
Juhann at her side. 

** Well! Anno,” said he, ‘* what say you to re. 
moving to Uxnorm?”’ 

Anno looked up. She did not mind what he suid 
with such a happy face as that. And before si 
could answer, Mart had lifted up Juhann with ox 
hand, and the spinning-wheel with the other, an 
had carried them out and put them into the ear 
Then he came back—bustled about Anno’s |i 
valuables in the most extraordinary manner—sto\ 
them all away in the cart—threw in sheep-skins 
and woollen coats, and Anno’s best caps, helte: 
skelter, with very little ceremony—told her she wis 
of no use, as she stood looking on in amazement— 
and finally lifted her into the spare corner of t 
vehicle with as much gallantry as if he had si! 
been her bridegroom. ‘Then he called Karria Pos, 
who, like his mistress, seemed much as if he ¢: 
not care where he went, so long as Mart was of t 
party, and set off walking by the horse's side. 

They took the road to Essmeggi—went past |): 
great house, now all whitewashing and putting! 
rights for the baron’s residence, and soon came | 
sight of the Disponent’s cottage. 

‘*A pretty house,’’ said Mart, with his eyes 
sparkling. 

** Vegga illos’’—very pretty—said Anno. 

In truth it looked prettier than ever ; for the trees 
were so green, and the house had been fresh color 
like the baron’s own, and the garden seemed ' 
have been put in order, and aj] around was swe’ 
clean. Mart drove right up to it. 

** You said you ’d let me drive you here, Ane, 
do you remember ?”’ 

** Yes, Mart—when you were Disponent.”_ 

“*T am, my Einokenne,”’ said her husband, a 
kissed her as he lifted her out. 

We must pass over Anno’s surprise ; for nov 
Mart’s was suddenly excited: he knew that tle 
house had been thoroughly cleaned and repaired 
his master’s orders ; but now he found that dun 
his few hours’ absence it had been complete! 
stocked with every household article that befitt: 
their present condition. There was good pla 
furniture, chairs and tables, and a little bed for Jv- 
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Ly thar fall; and, above all, there was, what is the highest | pastor opened a little cupboard they had not yet 
Y that ull ; ’ . k a - 
I have [aim of a Livonian peasant’s ambition, a tall clock | observed, where stood a bottle of fine Sché/ken, 
alike > sicking between the two windows. Anno and Mart | with some rolls of white bread, and a few plates 
went about from one thing to another like two chil- | and glasses—things Anno had never possessed be- 
id the JE dren, each looking at what the other had discov-/fore. ‘Then the two gentlemen drank to the health 
cred, and both showing it to Juhann, who at length | of the new Disponent and his wife, and with a fur- ; 
Pasto. * jaughed and elapped his hands like a real child ; | ther exchange of good wishes left them. : 
t bor while Karria Pois knocked his great tail ina frenzy} But the pleasure of this da _ Was not yet over. a 
€ mos of wagging against every piece of furniture, and There was one yet to come, which went nearer to 
Anno, > was considerably in the way. _ | Mart’s heart than all the pastor and the Erra had i 
dus They were still in the first bewilderment of their | said and done—good as that had been. For a party ty 
Amery admiration, when steps were heard, and the young | of his fellow-peasants came up, and with honest, = 
by of | Frra, accompanied by the pastor, entered the house. | hearty words wished him joy ; and told him that his " 
0 Mar Mart set forward one of his new chairs, and Anno being made Disponent was a greater joy to the par- + 
ht e another; and then they kissed their guests’ hands ; | ish even than the return of the Erra, for they did i! 7 
ter t! > but neither of them could say a word net know what he might turn out, but Mart they i 
ms “ Well, Mart,"’ said the pastor, “I hope you| knew and could trust. i 1 ‘ 
ah, © have given Anno a warm welcome.” And then a few of the number took him aside, } ') 
vas ' «You have got all your furniture about you, I! and told him that others might thank him, and even i 
imseli © coo,” said the baron. repay him for all the help and comfort he had af- 
Mt, (0. | «Oh! the Erra is too good,” said Mart. forded them that winter, but that they alone were rh 
- “The Erra is too good *’ murmured Anno. indebted to him for what nothing could repay ; for 
im. “No, Mart; it is all your own goodness,”’ said | to him they owed the blessing of being able to look ae 
Eup! > his master; ** you took care of my affairs when I | their fellow-creatures in the face, without the sin Ly j 
ed ont, > was away, and now it is my turn to take care of | of murder upon their heads. y i 
re than B yours.” Then Mart went and opened one of his new 
ge with “ «They deserve all you can do for them,”’ said} bottles, and Anno set bread and milk and fish be- iiag 
the pastor, seriously. ‘They are an excellent} fore them, and they made them eat and drink, and iif 
1 to re ‘couple, and the blessing of God, as well as the | sent them away with gay hearts. : i 
good will of man, is upon them. May they long!  ‘* This is like another wedding-day, Mart,’’ said wid 
he suid enjoy both.”” Then seeing that Anno’s eyes were} Anno, “ only better.”’ aa 
ore shy brimful, he added— ** Yes,”’ said her husband, ‘it is a happy day ; 
ith on “But Anno! have you nothing to give us for a| would that some who are now gone had lived to see 
er, and weleome? Come,I think I know more about your} it! But God does all for the best.’’ 
he cart ncw housekeeping than you do yourself ;’’ and the 
's | 
= From Jerrold’s Newspaper. Why, I indignantly ask it—why was not I per- 
fore THE COMPLAINT OF A PICKPOCKET. mitted to pay a fine for the stolen handkerchief? u 
- ’ When shopkeeping robbers are let off with a money Tle 
she Mr. Eorror.—I am a pickpocket, and—seeing | penalty—why should the poor, unprotected. house- 
_—_ | what I see—am not ashamed to own it. I received | co thief, be sent to the treadmill ? 
ete a very fair education, which, possibly—for Ill not} Js it my fault that I cannot employ false weights (am 
a Pa | brag—enables me to steal with an adroitness un-| and scales? Is it an extra crime that I am com- ‘ag 
hp known to the more illiterate. Sir, 1 have been} pelled to steal with my naked fingers ? eo 
he three months in the House of Correction, and was| Again, indignantly J ask this, and remain, ha 
Bet discharged yesterday. Mr Chesterton's ‘ nick’’ Yours, wronged, . 4 H 
le. is yet fearfully visible among my hair, whence a Joun Suepparp (the Younger.) wee: 
past ) great paucity of nob-thatch. I was committed for tae 
iting | stealing a pocket-handkerchief ; value, one shilling. : Lan 
Pane it Well, I had offended the laws of my country, and| Lerrers from Switzerland state that Mont Blane 4 | ' 
therefore picked oakum, and did not grumble. has doffed his hat of snow to the ardent genius of Ba ig 
am oye But, sir, the Daily News has just fallen into my | this fiery time—the first to whom he has paid that fe 
© hand; from which van the following :— homage for very — years. Few living men eee 
“ At the sitting of the court, before the Deputy | have seen the ‘* monarch of mountains’’ bareheaded. 7. 
he eer lligh Steward, Thomas Lightfoot, Esq., and a full | The fine weather, it would seem, has been attract- 4 
1 color court, the juries of St. Margaret’s, St. Martin’s,|ing the tourists in that direction, and tempting 
emed . aid St. James’, made the following presentments | them to escape from the temperature of these lower 
As SWE! for false weights, measures, and scales :—St. Mar-| levels into its solitudes of snow. The perilous as 
garet’s, 12; St. Martin’s, 8; St. James’, 4.) ascent, which so lately as 1786 was an unaccom- 4 , 
}, Anni the parties were severally fined from 5s. to 40s.’’ | plished feat—and in the — years that have since ro 
a I further read that elapsed, has been achieved by thirty-one travellers ia 
; “At the Tower Hamlets Petty Sessions, on | only, (fifteen of whom have been Englishmen)— Ee 
und, ane Friday, 34 tradesmen were severally fined from 5s. | promises, like ballooning, to be an event of every 4 ad 
to 60s. for using false weights and measures.—In| day. Among the names given as those of tourists Mt it H 
for n:¥ THB tue Holborn division, within a few days, 14 trades-| who purpose ‘ going up,”” are Professor Forbes— aia 
that the men have been fined from 10s. to £5 for similar} who has been for some time engaged in scientific | | 
aired by offances,”” researches in the neighborhood of Montauvert— ; He 
ut — Now, sir, what I want to ask is this. In the|and Mr. Peel, a son of the late premier. It should a 
mplete ¥ matter of stealing, are we to have two laws? One| not be forgotten, that the summer brightness which iy \ 
cir for the comfortable householder, who picks pockets | attracts the traveller to the hills, makes, at the af H : 
od p Ie behind his own counter—and another for the hum-|same time, the mountain paths more than com- Tae 
1 for Ju bie thief, who, having no shop, is compelled to rob| monly dangerous, from the melting snow and ¥ ie Be 
id bottles in the street ? loosened avalanche.— Spectator. ‘ ae 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
M. ARAGO. 


Or all scientific men now living, there is none 
whose fame is so way ere oe | diffused, and whose 
authority is so often invoked, as M. Arago. The 
squatter on the banks of the Mississippi is as famil- 
iar with his name as the dweller of the Quai Vol- 
taire. His dicta are as often quoted in the Delta 
of the Ganges, as in the city washed by the 
Thames ; and this reputation is not among the fol- 
lowers of science, or even its would-be votaries. It 
is strictly popular. All who look forward to a 
coming eclipse, or an approaching comet—all who 
endeavor to prognosticate the vicissitudes of weather, 
and look for the lunar phases—al] who are exposed 
to the visitations of the hurricane, or endeavor to 


avert the falling thunderbolt—all appeal to the | 


name of Arago; rightly or wrongly, they quote his 





supposed or imputed predictions, and profess to pin 
their faith on his oracular voice. In short, there is 
no savant living whose name is at once so univers- 
ally known, and whose authority is so universally 
popular as M. Arago. 


itseif to this? What is the verdict of academies, 
and institutes, and learned societies where the 
equals of M. Arago sit in judgment! 
their estimate of the perpetual secretary of the in- 
stitute accord with this popular exaltation? 
general, the great public, little capable of gauging 
the merits or measuring the authority of philoso- 
phers, takes its cue from the community of science 
itself, and the reputation of savans issues, ready 
formed, from the halls of those societies, whose 
members alone can be considered competent to 
form a correct judgment of their high merits and at- 
tainments. But the present case is a singular ex- 
ception. Here the public has decided for itself, and 
not only passed an independent sentence, but one 
which is by no means in accordance with the opin- 
ions of the sages of the College Mazarin or Somer- 
set House.* The popular supremacy of the direc- 
tor of the Observatoire is not confirmed by the voice 
of his colleagues. The incense offered at the 
shrine of the genius of Arago by the profane crowd 
of the uninitiated has had the effect of all praise 
which is immeasurably in excess; it has provoked 
opposition and reaction. The attempt to assign to 
M. Arago a niche in the temple beside the high no- 
tabilities, and to place him in juxta-position with 
the Newtons, the Laplaces, the Lavoisiers, and the 
Davys, is treated with contemptuous ridicule ; and 
among the inferior crowd of the professors, the 
terms ‘‘ charlatan’’ and “ humbug” are not unfre- 
quently heard in association with the name of this 
popular scientific idol, 

he cause of this singular discordance of judg- 
ment will be found in a due examination of the 
things which M. Arago has said, the things which 
he has done, and the things which he has written ; 
for, unlike most savants, M. Arago has not been 


merely a man of the closest—he has been bier 


aman of action. In the political changes whic 

have agitated his country, he has taken a prominent 
part, and the philosopher has often been forgotten 
in the politician, the legislator, and even the citizen 
soldier. If we would, then, form a just estimate 


* The College Mazarin, on the Quai Gonti, was t- 
ed to the institute in 1806 ; the apartments of the Royal 
nae | are in the front of Somerset House facing the 

rand. 
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ARAGO. 
of the character of this distinguished man, free two ¢ 
alike from the depreciating spirit of some of his ,, coop 
vals, and the preposterously exaggerated eulogy ,/ ish ¥ 
some of his crowd of partizans, we must take , the ¢ 
glance at the circumstances of his life. p enem 
M. Arago is now in his sixtieth year, hayiy, Th 
been born in 1786. His native place, Perpigns;, of Sx 
on the confines of Spain, and the shores of thy the { 
Mediterranean, raises the expectation of that app. sides 
of character and force of will which have beep « miles 
strikingly manifested in the career of this remark). rende 
ble person. It has been said that his boylhoo tons 
offered a curious contrast with his subsequent ix The 
tinction, inasmuch as he showed singular slugy;s). pose 
ness in his intellectual progress, having attained \), near 
age of fourteen before he could read. This tale the 
however, destitute of truth. ‘The father of M. Ap. mit 0 
go held a situation under government, at Perpigns:, those 
and devoted more than usual care to his adyane. and J 
ment, he being the eldest of the family, and 1) labor 
person on whom must devolve many cares ap} stron 
responsibilities. He made the usual progress, dy. ler. 
ing his boyhood, at the college of Perpignan, fron opera 
which, at a very early age, he wis transferred 1 and ¢ 
Montpellier, to prosecute those higher studies ye. mas 
cessary to qualify him for admission into the Poly. these 
technic school, an institution which had its origin 1 tents, 
the confusion of the revolution, and has since be. (rag 
‘come so justly celebrated. He was admitted, ) labore 
1804, into that establishment, where he passed ty» lowed 
years, during which he became one of its most dis counp 
tinguished students. His surviving contemporaris ‘ In 
remembered how well and how often, during }s ene 
| pupilage, he fulfilled the duties of repetiteur,* in those 
|such a manner as to make them forget for the mo- whiel 
| ment that their teacher was their competitor. the le 
Some time after completing his course of stu‘es the pt 
lat this institution, he was appointed by Napelew sary t 
|(then emperor) to the office of secretary to ‘! For t 
| Board of Longitude. But about this time, : Rodn 
| wrand operations which had been forsome time pr ores 
| viously in progress for measuring the are of the mw enable 
| ridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, required 1) in Yv 
| the course of observations should be carried acns — 
| the Pyrenees, and conducted through Spain. Ar — 
' ago was selected as the assistant of Biot, to prov — 
‘cute this investigation, which, independently of» the : 
importance as a question of physical science, v= a . 
| regarded with much interest, as affording the bos ries 
‘of the decimal system of weights and measur, signal 
| which was about to be adopted, and which !» — 
_ since been actually adopted, and is now in genen ~ re 
juse in France. As this appointment led to adver yoiee 
| tures, in which the Accel. prvemerodt of the phils a 
opher was developed, we shall offer no apology \: hae 
narrating them with some detail. he ny 
MM. Delambre and Mechain, profiting by i: HR >?’ 
admirable means of observation afforded by the = J 
peating circle of Borda, had already carried ie Hy th 
chain of triangles from Dunkirk, through Fran a | 
to the Spanish frontiers. Although the origi ane 
design contemplated their termination at Barce!on. ata 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, it was now (+ ret 
cided to continue them over that sea as far as th aul 
Balearic Isles, and it was more especially for ths the : 
- ee : ; 0 
object that the commission of MM. Biot and Arg’ pened 
. - ‘oA s 
was issued. The Spanish government nominate! aan 
* In French colleges and schools, the lectures de!" The: 
ered each day by the professors or chief teachers, are ™ ne | 
es eye with developments, examples, *% his 
etails, by inferior teachers, called repetiteurs, who » maini 
= — from the most advanced and distinguisi S knew 
students. 
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two commissioners MM. Chaix and Rodriguez, to 
codperate with the two French savans. A Span- 
ish vessel of war was placed at the disposition of 
the commission, to which, as science knows no 
enemy, Britain granted a safe conduct. 

The first proceeding was to connect the coast 
of Spain with the island of Yvice, the nearest of 
the group, by an extensive triangle, one of the 
sides of which measured an hundred and twenty 
miles, and the base about an hundred miles. To 
render observations possible at such distances, sta- 
tions of considerable elevation were necessary. 
The French commissioners selected for this pur- 
pose the summit of one of the highest mountains 
near the coast of Catalonia, while M. Rodriguez, 
the Spanish observer, placed his station on the sum- 
mit of Mount Champney on the Island of Yvice. In 
those mountainous and wild solitudes, MM. Biot 
and Arago passed several months, pursuing their 
laborious researches with that ardor which has so 
strongly characterized the whole career of the lat- 
ter. M. Biot has not failed, in his report of these 
operations, to do justice to his distinguished friend 
and colleague. 

“ Often,”’ says he, ‘* when the furious storms of 
these tempestuous regions have swept away our 
tents, and overthrown our instruments, has M. 
{rago, with indefatigable constancy and patience, 
labored to collect and replace them, and never al- 
lowed himself to rest night or day until his task was 
completed.” 

In April, 1807, the principal observations having 
been made, M. Biot departed for Paris, to make 
these calculations upon the data thus obtained, 
which were necessary to attain the final result, viz., 
the length of the meridional are. Arago remained for 
the purpose of prosecuting the observations neces- 
sary to continue the chain of triangles to Majorea, 
For this purpose, he sailed in company with M. 
Rodriguez to that island, where they fixed their 
station on Mount Galatzo, from which they were 
enabled to observe the signals on Mount Champney 
in Yviee, and thus to obtain means of measuring the 
meridional are between these two stations. While 
these proceedings were in progress, war broke out 
unexpeetedly between France and Spain, and while 
the French savant was pursuing his peaceful labors 
in the mountainous wilds of the island, reports 
were spread among the rural population, that the 
signal fires which were exhibited nightly at the 
station on Mount Galatzo, for the porposes of the 
scientific observations, were in fact shown as sig- 
nals to the French to invade the island. The in- 
censed peasantry flew to arms, and rushed up the 
inountain, erying ** death to the foreigner.’’ M. 
Arago had only time to disguise himself in the 
garb of a peasant, supplied to him by one of his 
assistants, and collect the papers which contained the 
precious notes of his observations. Thus disguised, 
and happily fluent in the Spanish patois of Catalo- 
ula, he mingled fearlessly with the crowd who 
Were in pursuit of him, and escaped to Palma, the 
port of the island, where the vessel was moored, in 
which he had arrived. More solicitous for the pres- 
ervation of the instruments which had been left at 
the observatory on the mountain, than for his own 
personal safety, he induced the commander of the 
vessel to despatch a boat for them, by which the 
were obtained and brought in safety to the vessel. 
The Majorean peasants, who had been engaged in 
his service, had become attached to him, and, re- 
maining faithful, preserved religiously what they 


' Xnew their master had so highly prized. 








Meanwhile the exasperated mob having diseov- 
ered that the object of their pursuit had taken ref- 
uge on board the vessel, the captain did not dare 
to defend him, and determined on shutting him up 
in the fort of Belver, where, during a confinement 
of several months, he oceupied himself in the cal- 
culations consequent on the observations made at 
Galatzo. During this time the monks of a neigh- 
boring convent, who entertained a feeling of rancor- 
ous hostility against the French, omitted no effort 
to corrupt the soldiers, and induce them to surren- 
der their prisoner to the fury of the populace. To 
the credit of the garrison of the little fort, these at- 
tempts were without effect; and at length, by the 
persevering solicitations of M. Rodriguez with the 
governing Junta, Arago obtained his liberty, and 
was permitted to depart in a fishing smack manned 
by a single seaman. In this he crossed to the Af- 
rican coast, and landed with his baggage and as- 
tronomical instruments at Algiers. 

Here the philosopher was cordially received by 
the French consul, who immediately procured for 
him a passage on board an Algerine frigate, bound 
for Marseilles. The vessel had already neared the 
French coast, and was in sight of the heights at 
Marseilles, when she encountered a Spanish corsair, 
then cruising in these seas by which she was cap- 
tured. Once more a prisoner, Arago was now con- 
ducted to Fort Rosas, where he was subjected to the 
harshest treatment, and given up to all the wretch- 
edness of the rudest captivity. The Dey of Algiers, 
however, was no sooner informed of the insult 
offered to his flag, than he made the most energetic 
remonstrances to the Spanish Junta, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining the release of the captive 
crew, and with them M. Arago. Once more at 
sea, the frigate resumed her course to Marseilles, 
but the misfortunes of the sevant were not destined 
so soon to terminate. A frightful tempest occurred 
off the coast of Sardinia, with which state the Al- 
gerines were then at war. To run ashore in this 
extremity would have been once more to rush into 
captivity. Meanwhile a pew misfortune came: a 
leak was declared, and the vessel was fast gaining 
water. In this emergency it was decided to run 
her again on the African coast, and, in a sinking 
state, she succeeded in reaching Bougie, three days’ 
journey from Algiers. 

On coming ashore, Arago had the mortification 
to learn, that, in the interim, the dey, who had giv- 
en him so kind a reception, had been assassinated 
in an ameute, and was replaced by another. His 
cases of instruments were seized by the Algerine 
authorities at Bougie, under the persuasion that 
they contained gold. After many fruitless remon- 
strances, Arago was driven to the decision to un- 
dertake the journey to Algiers, to invoke the aid 
and interference of the new dey. Disguising him- 
self as a Bedouin, he accordingly set out on foot, 
with a Marabout guide, and, crossing Mount Atlas, 
reached Algiers. Here further misfortunes await- 
ed him. In answer to hig supplications the dey 
ordered his name to be registered among the slaves, 
and placed in the situation of interpreter in the Al- 
gerine navy. 

After a time, however, by the intercession and 
remonstrance of the French consul, Arago once 
more recovered his liberty, and his instruments 
were restored to him uninjured. He now embarked 
for the third time for his native shores, on board a 
vessel of war. On arriving off Marseilles, fate 
again seemed adverse : an English frigate block- 
aded the harbor. and summoning the vessel bearing 
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our astronomer, ordered it to sail for Minorca. 
Arago having little relish, as may be well imagined, 
for a fourth captivity, persuaded the captain to 
make a feint of obeying the injunctions of the 
British commander, but profiting by a sudden and 
favorable turn of the wind, to run at all hazards, 
for the harbor of Marseilles, where fortunately they 
arrived without further mishap or molestation. 

It may be easily imagined that on arriving at 
Paris, M. Arago met with a cordial reception from 
his scientific colleagues. As a recompense for the 
long sufferings and intrepid conduct of the young 
savant, the rules of the Academy of Sciences were 
relaxed, and at twenty-three he was received into 
the bosom of the institute, and was at the same 
time appointed by the emperor professor in the 
Polytechnic School, where he continued his courses 
on analysis and geodesy until 1831. At the mo- 
ment of the election of Arago, the institute was at 
the meridian of its splendor. There sat the great 
luminaries of the severe sciences; the illustrious 
author of the ‘* Mecanique Celeste’’ and the not 
less eminent writer of the ** Mecanique Analytique.”’ 
There also sat the Monges and the Berthollets, the 
Biots, and the other eminent veterans of science ; 
and around them pressed names whose lustre was 
then but in the dawn of its future splendor; the 
Cuviers, the Poissons, the Ampéres, and a crowd 
of others. Among these, the enterprising youth 
of Arago assumed its place full of hope and buoy- 
ant with aspirations of a future not unworthy of 
the glorious fraternity with which he became asso- 
ciated. 

It is said that Napoleon esteemed and loved 
Arago, a sentiment which was not extinguished or 
abated by the southern bluntness and republican 
frankness of manner which no imperial splendor or 
court ceremony could repress. When the emperor, 
after his fall at Waterloo, designed a retirement to 
the United States, intending to devote his leisure to 
the cultivation of physical science, to which from 
his boyhood he had been attached, he proposed to 
invite Arago to accompany him. 


M. ARAGO. 


with the Moniteur in his hand, and in a state of 
great excitement, with fire in his eye and ¢op. 
fusion in his looks. ‘ Tis well,’ exclaimed 
Marmont, addressing Arago, ‘these infernaj 
ordonnances have appeared at last. I expected as 
much. The wretches! to place me in this horrible 
position! No doubt, I shall now be commanded 
to draw the sword to sustain measures which jp 
my heart I detest.’’ 

The Moniteur was handed round, and the ap. 
nouncement it contained had such an overwhelp- 
ing effect on the assembly, that Arago declared }je 
would postpone the delivery of his eloge, assigning 
as his reason the grave condition of the country. 
M. Cuvier, however, who partook of little of the 
ardor of Arago’s temperament, remonstrated 
against any derangement of the business of the 
academy, observing that the majesty of science 
should not be compromised in what he called the 
struggles of party, and that Arago owed it equally 
to the illustrious body of which he was a member, 
and to himself, not to give grounds for charging is 
meetings with the manifestation of any factious 
political spirit. Upon this M. Villemain inter. 
vened, and some warm altercation took place be- 
tween him and Cuvier. Ultimately, however, 
Arago decided on proceeding with the eloge, with 
which, however, he intermingled some burning 
allusions to the events of the moment and the govy- 
ernment, which drew from the assembly unequivo- 
eal marks of sympathy. This was the first out- 
break of public feeling produced by the ordon- 
nances. 

While the words of Arago elicited applause a 
the institute the funds declined at the Bourse 
Science and finance—the noblest and the vilest of 
the instruments of human power, pronounced 
against the falling dynasty. 

During the next day, the public mind in Pans 
was ina ferment. The tricolor flag was unfurled 
The revolution declared itself; and on the sw- 
ceeding day, .the 23th,) Marmont, as he antic: 
we was appointed military dictator by Charles 





From an early period of life Arago was an ardent 
politician, and after the fall of Napoleon, never 
disguised his republican principles. Under the 
restoration, however, he took no active part in the 
political arena, although he omitted no opportunity 
of making his opinions known when their promul- 
gation might have advanced the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. Publicly, however, he was only 
known as a savant and an active and distinguished 
member of the institute, until the revolution of 
1830 called him forth in another and very different 
character. 

On the 26th of July, 1830, a meeting of the 
institute was appointed, at which M. Arago was 
expected to read his Eloge of Fresnel. 
then acquired much of that popularity by his envi- 
able faculty of rendering science familiar and 
accessible to those who had not become profoundly 
versed in its technicalities, which now constitutes 
the most striking feature of his genius. A large 
assemblage of all classes of well-informed and 


enlightened persons were therefore collected to | 


hear the popular eulogist. On that afternoon, the 
ordonnances which destroyed the liberty of the 
press, annihilated the electoral rights, and annulled 
the charter granted by Louis XVIII. at the resto- 
ration, were published in the Moniteur. Arago 
was standing in the ante-room, conversing with 
Cuvier, who was then perpetual secretary, when 
the Duke of Ragusa (Marshal Marmont) entered 


He had | 


X., and ordered to quell the emeute. During the 
day, the conflict between the troops and the peo; 

Pregperand. Marmont directing the movement o/ 
the troops from the head quarters in the Place 
| Vendéme. Madame de Boignes, knowing the i- 
fluence which Arago had over the mind of Mar- 
| mont, sent a note to the former, in the course of 
\the morning, entreating him to repair to the msr- 
| shal, and persuade him to suspend the slaughter 
\the people, and so save Paris from the terri 
disaster which threatened it. Arago hesitated « 
first, fearing the misconstruction which might ) 
put upon such a step, taken by one whose repu)'- 
can spirit was so well known. He determine’. 
however, to comply with the suggestion thvs 
| urged upon him in the interests of humanity, 20° 
‘that no sinister imputation should rest upon hin, 
he called his eldest son to accompany him, and 
a witness of what should pass. They proceeds 
|accordingly, and passing through a shower 0! 
‘balls, arrived at the head quarters. There * 
| strange scene was presented to them. On passing 
through the billiard room, M. Laurentie was Je 


ing on the table, writing an article for the Qu- 
tid 


enne, one of the Carlist journals. Confusion 
reigned through the building. Aides-de-camp 
passed and re-passed, pale, disordered, and cover’ 
with sweat and dust. From the room of the mar 
shal despatches issued from minute to minute. 4 
thousand rumors were brought from the stree's, 
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and the increasing reports of fire arms were heard. 
The superior officers standing in the embrasures of 
the windows, witnessed the turns of the day with 
attentive ear and changing features. — ; 

When M. Arago entered, presenting his well- 
known colossal figure, his commanding bust, and 
ardent look, there was a movement of agitation 
among the royalist officers. He was surrounded 
and addressed with expressions of fear by some, 
of menace by others. A Polish officer in the 
Freach service, M. Komierowski, placed himself 
at his side, and declared that if a hand were raised 
against him, he would plunge his sabre in the 
bosom of him who should attempt such a violation 
of a person so sacred ! Conducted to the presence 
of Marmont, the marshal on seeing him, started on 
his feet, extending his arm to forbid his approach. 
“Make no overtures to me,’’ he exclaimed, 
“ which can tend to my dishonor as a soldier.”’ 

“What Teome to propose to you,’’ replied 
Arago, “* will, on the contrary, redound to your 
honor. I do not ask you to turn your sword 
against Charles X., but I tell you to decline this 
odious command, and Jeave instantly for St. Cloud, 
io surrender your commission.”’ 

‘* How !”’ returned Marmont, ‘ shall I abandon 
the command which the king has entrusted to me? 
Shall I, a soldier, yield to a band of insurgents? 
What will Europe say to see our brave soldiers 
retreat before a mob armed only with sticks and 
stones’ Impossible !—impossible! It cannot be. 
You know my opinions wel]. You know whether 
these cursed ordonnances had my approval. No, 
tay friend, a horrible fatality weighs upon me. My 
destiny must be accomplished.” 

“You may successfully combat this fatality,”’ 
replied Arago ; ‘* means are offered to you to efface 
from the memory of your countrymen the recol- 
lection of the invasion of 1814. Depart—depart, 
without delay, for St. Cloud."’ 


surrendering Paris to the enemy, on the first inva- 
sion by the allies. 

At this moment their conference was interrupted 
by an officer, who rushed in with disordered looks, 


stripped of his coat, and wearing the common | liar qualifications. 


round hat of a civilian. The attendants alarmed, 
were about to seize him, when he exclaimed, 
throwing off the hat, ** You do not recognize me, 
then! Behold the aid-de-camp of General Quin- 
sonnas.”’ He had cut off his moustachios, thrown 





retribution, the implements, the proper use of 
which had been destroyed by the ordonnances, 
were thus converted into offensive engines directed 
against the agents employed to enforce these 
ordonnances. 

The marshal paced the room with hasty and 
agitated steps, his internal struggles being mani- 
fest in his visage. ‘* Reinforcements !’’ said he, 
with impatience, to the aid-de-camp—* I have no 
reinforcements to send them. They must get out 
of the scrape as best they can.”’ 

The officer departed with despair in his looks. 
Arago resumed his persuasions. 

‘* Well, well,’’ said Marmont, ‘‘ we shall see 
—perhaps in the evening”’ 

“In the evening !’’ rejoined Arago. ‘In the 
evening it will be too late. Think how many 
mothers will be left childless, how many wives, 
widows—how many thousand families will be 
plunged in mourning before evening! This even- 
ing, depend on it, al) will be over, and whatever be 
the issue of the struggle, ruin, certain, inevitable 
ruin awaits you. Vanquished, your destruction is 
sure. A conqueror, who will pardon you for the blood 
of your fellow-citizens which will have been shed ”’ 

Marmont was moved, and seemed to yield. 

‘* Must I say more,’’ continued Arago—* must 
I tell you all. AsJ passed through the streets, 1 
heard among the people your name repeated with 
terrible references to past events—‘ So they fire on 
the people,’ they eried— it is Marmont who is 
paying his debts.’ ”’ 

Arago’s efforts were fruitless. 

Not long after the revolution, science lost in 
Cavier one of its brightest ornaments. The chair 





lof perpetual secretary to the Institute was thus 
| vaeated in 1832, and the choice of a successor to 


the illustrious naturalist fell upon Arago. 
We have hinted that the place which Arago 


} . . . . . 
| holds in the estimation of men of science is not so 
Arago referred to the long and bitterly-remem- | 


bered conduct of Marmont, in being the means of | 


elevated as that to which the popular voice has 
raised him. It may perhaps, therefore, be asked, 


| how so high a situation, depending solely on the 
| votes of members of the Institute, should have 
been conferred upon him. 


The office of perpetual secretary demands pecu- 
It is one for which a Laplace 


|or a Lagrange would have been ill suited, eminent 
jas these savans were. 
| the organ of the Academy of Sciences, has daily 
| duties to discharge which demand great versatility, 
a ready fluency of speech, a familiarity with lan- 


The perpetual secretary, 


of his coat, and changed his hat, to enable him ta! guages ancient and modern—in a word, a certain 


make his way in safety through the excited popu- 
lace to the head quarters. He came to announce 
that the troops posted in the Market of Innocents 
had already suffered much, and that a reinforce- 
ment Was necessary. 

* But have they not cannon?” thundered the 
astonished marshal, 


‘amount of literary acquirement, in addition to an 
|almost universal familiarity with the sciences. 


Arago has been called the ‘ most lettered of 


|savans.’’ If he had not assumed a place in the 
| Académie des Sciences, he would have held a dis- 
‘tinguished one in the Académie Francaise.* His 
| style of writing and speaking is remarkable for its 


“Cannon !’’ returned the aid-de-camp, ‘‘ but | simplicity and clearness, as well as for great force 


how, Monsiear le Duc, can they point cannon in | 


ihe ar? What can cannon do against a torrent of 
paving stones and household furniture which are 
poured down on the heads of the soldiers from the 
windows and roofs ?”’ 

Searcely had he uttered this, when a lancer 
entered, who had been unhorsed in the Rue St. 
Honoré. This wretched soldier had his uniform 
tora and covered with blood. His open jacket 
showed his naked breast, in which a handful of 
printers’ types was buried—the loading of a gun 





which been fired upon him! By a singular 


of language, great felicity of illustration, and a 
most enviable power of rendering abstruse reason- 
ings familiar to minds which are not versed in the 
sciences. ‘The promptitude and fluency of his ex- 
temporaneous addresses is also a quality to which 
he is indebted for much of his popularity. He 
unites to the accomplishments of a classical scholar, 


* The Institute consists of several academies, the first 


of which is called the Académie Francaise, which is 
charged with the preservation of the French language in 
its purity, and is that to which men of literature are 
more specially attached, 
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an intimate familiarity with modern literature, and 
especially those of France and England. 

It may well be imagined that such a combination 
of qualifications rendered him eminently fitted to 
discharge the duties of perpetual secretary to the 
Institute. In seniority, and in the depth of his 
physical knowledge, and the extent of his original 
researches, Biot had higher claims; but in other 
respects his qualifications did not bear comparison 
with those of M. Arago. 

The reputation of scientific men, so far as it 
rests upon the estimation of their colleagues, is 
determined almost exclusively by their original re- 
searches. The discovery of new laws or unob- 
served phenomena of nature, is admitted as giving 
them a claim to the highest grade in the corps of 
science. Had Newton only discovered the law of 
gravitation, he would have left to posterity an im- 
perishable name, The discovery of electro-mag- 
netism placed Oersted in the highest rank. The 
demonstration that the earths and alkalis are com- 
pounds, having metallic bases, registered the name 
of Davy in the category of those to whom mankind 
is most deeply indebted for the knowledge of 
nature. 

Secondary to discovery, but still affording a high 
claim to distinetion, is the production of systematic 
works, in which the body of natural Jaws and phe- 
nomena, resulting from the original researches of 
discoverers, are arranged, expounded, developed, 
and pursued through their more immediate conse- 
quences. 

It is uncertain whether Euclid ever discovered a 
geometrical truth. It ir certain that the chief part 
of the propositions which composed his ‘‘ Elements” 
were ante to his immediate predecessors, and 


that some of them were ancient, having been 
brought from Egypt and the East, by Pythagoras 


and others. No one, however, can deny the gen- 
uineness of the fame which has surrounded the 
name of the immortal author of the celebrated 
‘© Elements.”’ 


Had Laplace never brought to light any of the | 
great general laws of physics, which enter into the | 


composition of the ‘* Mecanique Celeste,’’ yet that 
work itself would have been a bequest to succeed- 
ing generations, which would have registered the 
name of its author in a high rank of philosophers. 

As the printing-press and the steam-engine have, 
by their combined power, tended to elevate the less 
informed classes of every civilized people, by mul- 
tiplying the means for the diffusion of knowledge, 
and by giving immensely increased facility, cheap- 
ness, and expedition to the interfusion of all classes, 
thus imparting, by mere social contact, the eleva- 
tion of the more enlightened to the less informed, 
and without lowering the former, raising the latter, 
new intellectual exigencies have arisen ; philoso- 
en have more varied calls on them. Their fel- 
ow-men ask them for the blessings of instruction 
in such form and measure as the duty of their 
avocations allow them to receive it. ‘They knock 
at the gates of the temple of science, and suppli- 
cate that they may be thrown open to the world, 
and that all be admitted to worship and fall down 
in the “ intima penetralia.”’ 

In a word, the public within the last half cen- 
tury, have called aloud for a system of adult in- 
struction, more especially directed to the develop- 
ment of the laws and phenomena of nature, and to 
their most prominent applications to the uses of 
life. 


But adult learners, engaged in the active busi-; 
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ness of life, and often occupied in daily toil, canno; 
sit down to familiarize their minds with the techyj- 
calities of science ; nor can they approach its truths 
by the severe paths marked out tor the rigorously 
disciplined students of academies and universities, 
A new style of instruction, written as well as ora), 
by primed books as well as by spoken lectures, 
was, therefore, called into existence. Mechanics’ 
institutions took the lead in this intellectual reyoly- 
tion. At first those who lent themselves to the 
innovation were regarded with a sinister look by 
their learned colleagues. The great leaders of the 
scientific corps stood aloof. The intrinsic utility 
of the thing, and the irresistible character of the 
public demand for it in every country holding ayy 
degree of advancement, forced forward the im 
provement ; and at length some of the most emi- 
nent names were found amongst the laborers in this 
new field of scientific distinction. 

First and most honored stands the name of 
Henry Brougham. In establishing the “ Library 
of Useful Knowledge,”’ and affording an exainple 
and a pattern at once for the works which were to 
compose it, in his beautiful ‘* Discourse upon the 
Objects and Pleasures of Science,’’ he gave the 
first great impulse to the movement. This was 
soon fellowed by the publication of Dr. ‘* Lardoer’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia,”’ the scientific section of which 
was designed on a similar plan, but with somewha: 
an higher aim. Among the volumes that were 

roduced in this miscellany, the work of Sir John 

erschel, entitled ‘‘ A Preliminary Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy,’’ formed an era in this kind 
of composition, and an event in the progress of 
scientific literature, which can never be forgotten ; 
this work, which the venerated Mackintosh pro- 
nounced the most remarkable philosophical treatise 
which had appeared since the death of Bacon. 

In examining the pretensions of M. Arago, and 
arriving at a just decision on the question raised 
between those whose idol he is, on the one hand, 
and those who would reduce him to the lowest 
rank in the community of science, on the other, it 
is necessary to keep in view these distinctions. 

In original research, in observation and expen- 
ment, that highest field of scientific labor, M. 
Arago, say his detractors, ‘* has done nothing.” 
This statement is easily confuted. We have al- 
ready related his early labors on the measurement 
of the meridional are in conjunction with M. Biot. 
It may be admitted that in this there was nothing 
more than a fair promise in a young savant, which 
was appropriately and sufficiently rewarded by the 
distinction immediately conferred upon him. 

In the year 1829, however, the Royal Society 
of London conferred upon him the Copley medal, a1 
annual mark of honor, which is granted by that 
society to persons who by their original researches 
promote the advancement of physical science. |: 
was conferred on M. Arago for his discoveries con- 
nected with the development of magnetism by rots- 
tion ; an inquiry in which he was immediately {ol- 
lowed by the labors of Babbage and Hersebel. 
His countrymen esteem this mark of distinction 
have brought with it more than usual honor, trom 
the consideration that M. Arago had frequently 
rendered himself conspicuous by his efforts to wrest 
from British savans the merit claimed for them 4 
inventors and discoverers, an example of which 1s 
adduced in his researches into the early history of 
the steam-engine, in which he is regarded in France 
as having proved that that machine is ‘of French 
invention. Those, however, who better know the 
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and scientific peri 

Admitting to these all the credit that can be 
fairly claimed for them, when it is considered that 
forty years have now elapsed since the labors of 
this savant commenced ; that he is a member of the 
Institute of aa years’ standing; that at 


the head of the Observatory, and in the laboratory 
and cabinets of the Polytechnic School, he had 
means of experimental inquiry and observation on 
an unusually large and liberal scale at his absolute 
command, it cannot be maintained that there is 
anything in these labors and researches to form the 
foundation for the widely-extended reputation which 
he enjoys. 

M. Arago is not the author of any systematic 
work in any branch of science. 

In the two departments of scientific labor which 

are considered as giving a title to the highest rep- 
utation, M. Arago has therefore done nothing in 
any degree proportionate to the fame and populari- 
ty which surround his name. 
“ {In those labors which are directed to popularize 
and diffuse science—to bring it to the doors of the 
man of the world—to adorn it with the graces of 
eloquence, Arago stands forward preéminent. This 
is the source of his popularity, and the foundation 
of his fame. 

It has been the laudable practice of the Institute 
to commemorate each of its most distinguished 
members, after their decease, by a public eulogy or 
“ eloge,"’ which is read at one of its meetings, and 
published in its transactions. These eloges are 
biographical sketches, in which the things which 
have been done or written for the advancement of 
science by the departed member, are explained and 
narrated with that encomium which such an occa- 
sion requires. 

In the composition of those eloges, Arago has 
obtained a great celebrity. No one living, per- 
haps, combines so many eminent qualifications for 
such a task, and accordingly these essays have been 
heard and read with the greatest manifestations of 
enthusiasm, and have received marks of unqualified 
admiration. It is usual to adapt such essays not to 
scientific men only, but to the world in general. It 
is, therefore, necessary, in explaining the works 
from which the deceased member has derived dis- 
tinction, to divest the exposition of the technical 
language and symbols of science, to exhibit them 
with simplicity and clearness, and to clothe them 
in the language of eloquence and poetry. Con- 
scious of his power, Arago eagerly seizes this op- 
portunity of displaying it, and executes his task 
conamore. Like thie chisel of the sculptor, amor- 
ous of the forms of beauty and grace which are 
developed under its edge, the pen of Arago dwells 
with undissembled delight on the sentences of those 
charming compositions. All who are interested in 
the re b science, will recall the —_ 

vy perusal of the elo 4 
Freel Ampere, and Watt. ois 
In didactic eloquence, M. Arago has had few 





equals—no superior. In the scientific essays of 
Lord Brougham there are many qualities unfolded 
which exhibit the same character of genius. In- 
deed, between these two illustrious men there are 
many analogies sufficiently striking. Both are 
gifted with the same fluency, ease, simplicity, and 
clearness. Both have the rare facility of render- 
ing simple that which is complicated ; of shedding 
the light of their mind on that which is obscure ; 
of clearing to the uninitiated the thorny paths that 
lead to the temple of science. Both have been 
the ardent apostles of the diffusion of knowledge, 
and have stimulated others in the prosecution of 
that holy labor, by precept and example. Both 
have combined the character apparently incompati- 
ble, of the politician who rushes into the conflict 
of the chambers and mounts the rostrum of the 
popular assembly, with that of the grave instructor, 
who unfolds the laws of the physical universe, 
reads to his astonished auditors what has been 
going on in the heavens for countless ages gone by, 
and foretells what will happen there for countless 
ages to come. 

As a savant, we find many points of resemblance 
between Arago and Sir John Herschel. The 
celebrated discourse on Natural Philosophy ex- 
hibits, in the felicity of its style of exposition and 
illustration, those endowments which have contrib- 
uted to raise Arago to so high a pitch of popu- 
larity. 

As an oral teacher, Faraday exhibits, though in 
an inferior degree, the qualities which annually 
attract such crowds to the astronomical lectures 
delivered at the observatoire. 

Though not deficient in some familiarity with the 
pure mathematics, M. Arago has not acquired that 
profound knowledge of them which his scientfic 
position is considered to demand. That he is not 
ignorant, as some of his detractors have said, of 
this branch of science, is proved by the chair he 
filled for so many years in the Polytechnic School. 
But that he has not, on the other hand, prosecuted 
these studies so as to avail himself of them to any 
considerable extent, is equally certain. 

Tt has been objected, that nothing contributing 
materially to the advancement of practical astrono- 
my, has issued from the observatory under his 
directorship ; that he is neither an observer him- 
self, nor has he the power of turning the observa- 
tions of his assistants to profitable account. 

Notwithstanding that it cannot.be denied, that 
such animadversions may he to some extent justi- 
fied, the friends of M. Arago reply, that no savant 
ever displayed more activity and untiring industry. 
“* Ask,”’ say they, “‘ his assistants and colleagues 
in the observatory respecting his course of life. 
They will relate to you, with unaffected astonish- 
ment, the incredible amount of mental labor which 
he undergoes ; that he esteems that man idle who 
toils less than fourteen hours a day ; that with 
himself, days of this kind are days of comparative 
rest ; they will tell you of the pile of correspond- 
ence, memorials, and petitions which daily load his 
table, relating to politics, physics, chemistry, me- 
chanics, astronomy, eaten history, and even phi- 
losophy and literature! They er - you of 
correspondence with ev: of Europe ; wit 
Asia, with America, re Eve south ; they will 
tell you of the uncounted committees on politics, 
science, and the arts, of which he is an active 
member ; they will bof mos of the plans which he 
has daily to examine report upon, of the me- 
of his weekly work, 
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as perpetual secretary and man of all work of the 
Tastitute, and they will then ask you, is not that 
enough to earn his reputation '’” 

ith all these calls on his attention, no one is 
more accessible than M. Arago. The government, 
the municipality, public and private establishments 
connected with leur and the useful arts, find in 
him an adviser always ready and disinterested. 
Yet in the midst of duties so absorbing, and calls 
so various, there is no one seen in the salons of 
Paris who shares more freely, and enjoys more 
intensely the pleasures of society. 

Arago is ambitious. He » in a large 
measyre, that love of glory which is the peculiar 
attribute of his countrymen. This passion fills his 
soul. Had he been a soldier, he would have been 
a marshal of France, the victor of an hundred 
fights. He seeks fame, but is not satisfied with 
that remote fame which comes when the bones of 
its owner crumble in the dust. He loves immedi- 
ate honor, and thirsts for popularity. This he 
courts in science, in letters, in politics ;—in the 
observatory, in his closet, in the senate, and at the 
hustings. 

Arago is of an impetuous temper. A violent 
political partisan, he carries into science and letters 
the spirit which animates him in the tribune, and 
allows his estimates of the merits and claims of his 
contemporaries to be biassed by the hostilities or the 
partialities produced by their respective political 
opinions. Filled with the aspiring ambition so pe- 
culiar to his country, he claims for it the first and 
highest place in everything which can elevate its 
fame. There is no invention in art, or discovery in 
science, which he will not strain every sinew of his 
mind to claim for France. If he notices the steam- 
engine, he is sure to prove that admirable machine 
to be of French origin ; according to him, the Phil- 
adelphian experiment of drawing lightning from the 
clouds, which all the world believes to be due to 
Franklin, is in reality due to a Frenchman. 

If it could be assumed that France might have 
existed before Paradise, M. Arago would demon- 
strate, beyond the possibility of dispute, that Adam 
and Eve were made, not as is commonly believed, 
by God, but by a Frenchman. 

In his capacity of astronomer royal, M. Arago 
delivers each season, at the observatory, a course 
of lectures on astronomy. These are exquisite 
models of popular didactic eloquence. Notwith- 
standing the inconvenient locality of the observatory, 
and the inconvenient hours at which they are given, 
the theatre is filled with an audience of seven or 
eight hundred persons of both sexes, and of ever 
class, who hang on the lips of the lecturer with 
mute and unrelaxing attention—the most grateful 
homage to his genius. 

Asa member of the Board of Longitude, M. 
Arago’ direéts the publication of the ‘* Annuaire,” 
an almanae issued at a low price for general use, 
by the French government. As an appendix to 
this work, notices on scientific subjects, written in a 
popular style, have for many years appeared. The 
notices of ‘The Steam-Engine,’’ ‘ Comets,” 
** Artesian Wells,” ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning,’’ 
‘* Eclipses,’’ will be fresh in the memory of all 
readers. The form of its publication, the utility 
of its contents and tables, and its extreme cheapness, 
(it is sold in France at one franc, equal to ten- 
pence,) have combined to give it an enormous. cir- 
culation throughout every part of the world. 
Nothing has so largely contributed to the universal 
diffusion of M. Arago’s name as this little annual 
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volume. The tact shown in the selection of the 
topics for the ‘* notices”’ is not less striking than the 
felicity of the style in which they are composed, 
That a reputation has resulted from them, consider. 
ing its extent and universality, altogether dispropor. 
tionate to their claims as scientific compositions, \ 
undeniable ; and that the reaction produced thys, 
among the scientific community, should give rise 1) 
hostile strictures and depreciating animadversjons 
on the author is natural. The “ notices’? wil] ney. 
ertheless be read, and the name of the writer echoed 
in places where these strictures shall never be heard. 
and at times when they shall be forgotten. 

The convulsions which attended the Revolutio, 
of July did not suddenly terminate. They wer 
followed from time to time by popular outbreaks jp 
Paris, in which the civil force and the militia of the 
National Guard were called upon to act. The 
government itself was unsettled, and the counsellors 
of the crown, with new functions and uncertain r- 
sponsibilities, were distracted and divided—the more 
so, because, although the principle of the roya| 
irresponsibility was adopted in the constitution, the 
personal character of Louis Philippe, not less than 
the exigencies and well-being of the state, did not 
—_ that monarch to assume the position of the Lay 

igure, to which the sovereign is reduced in Eng. 
land. In these emeutes, M. Arago was ofter, 
called to appear either casually, or by his office as 
a deputy, or as an officer of the National Guard. 

In the events which resulted in the pillage and 
destruction of the archbishop’s palace in February, 
1831, and which menaced the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, he appeared as colonel of the 
twelfth legion of the National Guard. During the 
night of the 14th, the populace in several quarters 
had committed violences, which presaged the pro- 
ceedings of the morning. At the break of day, 
< had assembled in the streets around the 

alais Royale. These avenues, however, were 


efficiently guarded, and mysterious leaders appeared 
among the people, who artfully directed their course 
towards the Pont Neuf, and thence to the precincts 


of Notre Dame. On the alarm being given, the 
drums beat to arms, and the National Guards of the 
twelfth legion assembled, under the command of M. 
Arago, in the quarter of the Pantheon, whence they 
marched to the nver, and crossed by the bridge near 
the cathedral. The adjutant of the battalion, the 
Comte de Clonard, in passing the crowd, uninten- 
tionally struck, and mortally wounded, one of the 
people. The bleeding man was carried on the 
shoulders of the mob to the precincts of the church, 
amid shouts of vengeance. Meanwhile the Comte 
escaped. M. Arago, following the sufferer, had 
him brought to the hospital (Hotel Dieu) near the 
bridge, and left him in proper medical care. He 
had scarcely, however, reappeared at the gate ol 
the hospital when he was surrounded by the popv- 
lace, who, accusing him of the murder, dragged him 
to the quay-wall, from which they were about 
fling him into the Seine. To his courage and 
presence of mind, and perhaps also to his gener 
popularity, he was indebted for his safety. 

M. Arago, returning to the head of his troop, led 
them round the cathedral to the archbishop’s palace 
adjacent to it. Here a scene presented itself which 
baffles description. The iron balustrades around 
the had been torn down, and bent like wat 
under human foree. The rich apartments wer 
filled with the populace. Every window wis 
thrown open, and the demon of destruction raged 
within. Rich candelabras, paintings, costly marbles, 
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ornamental tables and chairs, carved wainscoting, 
splendid mirrors, rare books, priceless manuscripts, 
rich erucifixes, pontifical robes of cloth of gold, 
missals, were showered from every window into the 

ing court and streets, amidst a storm of 
braves, shouts of laughter, and cries of fury. The 
destroying angel seemed to fly through the build- 


Mis ninth legion of the Guard had arrived before 
Arago, and had entered both the palace and the 
church. They were paralyzed by what they beheld, 
and wandered through the rooms passive spectators. 
of the scene, without order or discipline. 

With a force inadequate to quell the emeute, M. 
Arago was compelled to look on and behold losses, 
irreparable to art and science, inflicted by a blind 
and infuriate mob. He despatched one of his sub- 
alterns (a brother of M. Montalivet) to represent at 
head quarters what was going on, and to demand a 
reinforcement. No reinforcement came, and Arago 
became assured of what he had previously suspected, 
that the emeute was connived at by the government 
for sinister purposes. He was still more confirmed 
in this impression when he was told that distin- 
guished persons were seen in the neighborhood dis- 
couraging the National Guards from interfering with 
the peo He was assured in particular that M. 
Thiers, then one of the under secretaries of state, 
was seen walking round the ruins with a gratified 
look, and a smile on his lips. 

The cathedral itself was now menaced. Some 

persons had got upon the roof, apparently with the 
intention of knocking down the stone cross with 
which it was surmounted. Meanwhile a part of the 
mob had come round to the front gate, which they 
were in the act of forcing, with the view of destroy- 
ing the contents of the church, and attacking a 
party of the ninth legion which occupied it, under 
M. de Schonen. M. Arago, seeing the impending 
ruin, and trembling for the precious objects of art 
and rehes of antiquity within, left his troop, which 
was stationed in an adjacent street, and traversing 
the crowd, whom his tall form overtopped by the 
head, rushed amongst the foremost and pointing at 
the cross, exclaimed ;—‘‘ Behold that cross which 
shakes under the blows of the destroyers! Its 
height alone makes it seem small. It is in reality 
an enormous mass of stone. Would you await its 
fall in the midst of you, bringing with it, as it will, 
the stone balustrade below it! Away, away, or I 
swear to you that to-night your children and your 
wives will have to weep your loss!’’ Saying this, 
he himself suddenly retreated, putting an appearance 
of fright in his looks, 
_ The erowd, infected with the fear they saw man- 
ifested by one whose courage they did not doubt, 
and whose knowledge they respected, precipitately 
fled in every direction. In a moment Arago led his 
troop into the place they deserted, and occupied 
every approach to the church. 

On the occasion of the disturbances which took 
place in Paris on the Sth and 6th June, 1832, a 
meeting of the members of the opposition was held 
at the residences of Lafitte, at which it was resolved 
to send a deputation to the king at the Tuileries, 

with representing to him that the existing 
disorders, and the blood of the people, which then 
flowed in the streets of the capital, were the miser- 
tble consequences of the policy adopted by the gov- 
emment ever since the revolution of 1830, and to 
supplicate him to change his counsels. This depu- 
tation consisted of Arago, O’dillon Barrot, and La- 
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was in a great degree quelled. Admitted to the 
cabinet of Louis Philippe he received them with his 
usual frankness and cordiality. They represented 
that now that the victory was gained, the time for 
the exercise of cl approached; that the 
occasion was favorable for the correction of past 
errors ; that the moment at which the law triumphed 
over disorder was a fitting one for a change of sys- 
tem, the necessity of which was generally admitted ; 
that the popularity of the crown had been compro- 
mised, party hatreds excited, civil discord awakened ; 
all which were consequences of the system of vin- 
dictive rigor which had been pursued. 

The answer of the king vindicated the policy of 
his advisers, and threw on the factious, and on the 
opposition themselves, the blame of the evils which 
ensued. Arago replied in language not to be mis- 
taken, that his resolution was taken not to accept 
any office under such a government. Odillon Bar- 
rot was uttering a like declaration when the king, 
interrupting him, and striking him, with a friendly 
gesture, on the knee, said, ‘‘ M. Barrot, I do not 
accept your renunciation of office.’’ 

On the departure of the deputation the king ob- 
served to one of his intimate friends, who waited in 
an adjoining room—‘‘ M. Barrot was sententious 
and gentle; M. Lafitte, solemn; and M. Arago, 
extremely petulant.”’ 

M. Arago was elected for the first time to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1831, by the electoral col- 
lege of his native place, Perpignan. He immedi- 
ately took his place among the party of the extreme 
left, which represented opinions as republican as 
was compatible with a seat in the chamber. . When 
this party, before the following general election, 
issued the manifesto to the electors, since known by 
the name of the ‘‘ comte rendue,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by the dissolution of the party, Arago, who 
had signed that document, ranked himself with his 
friends, Dupont de |’Eure and Lafitte, in irreconeil- 
able enmity with the government, to which he has 
ever since offered the most persevering and untiring 
opposition. Among his parliamentary speeches, 
one of the most remarkable and successful was that 
directed against the fortifications of Paris, and more 
especially against those detached forts which have 
been erected outside the fortifications, in such posi- 
tions as to command every egress from the city. 

In 1837, when a coalition was attempted between 
different sections of the opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and an effort was prepared to resist the 
corrupt influences of government at the elections, 
Arago was, by common consent, associated with 
Lafitte and Dupont de |’Eure to represent the de- 
mocratic party. The combined weight of these three 
names was relied on as a tower of strength. The 
dynastic opposition was to be invited to a coalition. 
If it should accede, a party would be formed against 
which no ministry could stand. If not, no opposi- 
tion could prevail which should be deprived of these 
names. A committee was ultimately formed to act 
upon the elections through the press, of which Ar- 
ago was a leading member; and although the 
fusion of the two sections of the opposition was 
found impracticable, much was done to augment the 
Liberal party. Arago obtained a double return, 
bei elected by two separate colleges. 

e ultra-radical part which Arago has played 
in the chamber, and the unrelaxing and virulent 
spirit of his opposition to government have, in some 
measure, impaired the benefits which the nation and 
the government might have derived from eminent 
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ways in France, and that against the undue weight 
given to classical studies in the 5 of public 
instruction, were each marked with a certain irri- 
— spirit, dogmatic, and offensively aggressive, 
which, setting at defiance a large section of the 
chamber, obstructed the influence of the lucid and 
practical views which he advanced, and which, if 
presented in a different spirit, could not have failed 
to produce a profound impression. 

Arago derives much power in the senate by his 
renown asa savant. A certain prestige attaches to 
his presence, which, when he rises to speak, 
represses every murmur. No noisy marks, whether 
of assent or dissent, are heard. A respectful silence 
is observed equally by friend and foe. Every coun- 
tenance, leaning forward, is marked with an une- 
quivocal expression of attentive curiosity. Every 
ear inclines, greedy for his words. His lofty stat- 
ure, his hair curled and flowing, his fine southern 
head, command the audience. In the muscular play 
of his noble front, in which the wrinkles appear and 
disappear like the ripple on the ocean, there are 
indications of habits of meditation and power of 
will. 

A mind so organized could not have resigned it- 
self, in the actual condition of society in France, to 
the tranquil labors of the observatory or the study. 
Versatile in its endowments, it would yearn for ac- 
tion after the quietude of study. The agitation of 
human affairs would be sought after, as a contrast 
to the solemnity and repose presented by the rolling 
orbs of the firmament. The tempest of the forum 


would be welcomed after the silent grandeur of 
nature. 

Although he derives as much of his power from 
the intensity of passion as from the prestige of his 
science, he cannot confront an adverse assembly 


with that towering superiority which marks the 
great orator. He cannot behold the tempestuous 
movements of the assembled people, and the out- 
bursts of opposition, with the scornful indifference 
of Mirabeau. An unfavorable reception would chill 
the fervor of his inspiration, and relax the vigor 
of his soul. Happily, he is not exposed to such 
trials. He is listened to, generally, by those who 
love to hear and comprehend him. 

It is related by one who knows him, that one 
fine evening in spring, walking with his family in 
the garden of the observatory, he alluded to the 
subject on which he intended to speak the next day 
in the chamber, and mentioned the observations he 
intended to make. He rehearsed, in a manner, his 
intended speech. 

** The question to be diseussed,”’ says a friend, 
who was present on the occasion, ‘* was the vindi- 
cation of the people from the contempt manifested 
towards them by the aristocracy, by showing the 
extent to which the people have been the means of 
advancing the sciences, enumerating the great men 
who have arisen among them. Carried away by 
the enthusiasm with which the subject filled him, 
Arago rose gradually from the familiar tone in 
which he had begun, and became more and more 
animated and sublime. I fancy still, when I behold 
the elevated terrace of the garden which overlooks 
Paris, that I see his tall figure, like an Arab chief, 
with head uncovered and arm extended, his eye full 
of fire, his hair agitated by the wind, his fine fore- 
head lit by the red rays of the setting sun. No; 
never was aspect more majestic—never did man 
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clothe his thoughts in terms more noble and mor 
solemn. Yet, the next day I went to hear him i, 
the chamber deliver the intended speech, and eo), 
searcely recognize the individual of the precedin, 
evening, so sensible did he appear to the murmyn 
with which his allusions to the people were receive 
by the sprinkling of aristocrats in the chamber,” 

It may be asked why, if Arago be a republican 
in spirit, he should cade to the conditions which 
a seat in the chamber under the monarchy of Jyjy 

uires? Z 

To say that Arago is a republican is not strictly 
true. Like his late friend, Lafitte, and like Dupon: 
de |’Eure, and others of the same section of th 
chamber, it is not that he believes at this momen; 
possible a great Furopean republican state, but | 
thinks that republicanism is the centre, towards 
which European states are gravitating, and into 
which, in the fulness of time, they will successively 
fall, and that France will be the first. He regards 
republicanism as the most exalted form of the mos 
advanced civilization. 

When we consider how prone men of science and 
letters are, when they arrive at political station and 
influence, to prostrate themselves at the steps of 
thrones, and exhibit subserviency to ministerial 
power, and what complaisant apologists cespotism 
everywhere finds in them, we cannot wo much 
admire the spirit of independence with which 
Arago has rendered himself an exception to this 
formula, so derogatory to the dignity of mind. 
And in his case the temptation was even greater 
than it is wont to be, for his voice was all-powerful 
at a time when the sovereign, recently seated on 
his new and unsteady throne, without the suppor 
of an aristocracy of wealth or rank, stood in need 
of the countenance of the aristocracy of intellect. 
Arago, if compliant, might have obtained from the 
royalty of the barricades everything which coull 
gratify his ambition. He accepted nothing, bu 
preserved his dignity and independence. 

Arago fills a considerable number of public fune- 
tions, most of which are elective, and some unsal:- 
ried. He is Director of the Observatory, a Member 
of the Board of Longitude, perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, Member of the Superior 
Council of the Polytechnic School, Member of the 
Council-General of the Seine, of the Committee of 
Public Health, Colonel in the National Guar, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and Con- 
mander in the Legion of Honor. He has been 
elected also a corresponding member of most of the 
principal learned societies of Europe, and on the 
occasion of his visit to England, had the eivie hor- 
ors conferred upon him by the corporations of Hiu- 
burgh and Glasgow. 





A NEw moral atmosphere hangs, at length, over 
the Eternal City. Rome has suddenly come out 
of her cloud, and anchored in the light of civilizi- 
tion. The new pope has found out that a sta 
cannot make its way among the modern nations by 
the sole light from the Seven Candlesticks. We 
learn, now, that the enlightened and reforming 
pontiff has granted a privilege to an Italian-Ang!’ 
company for the construction of railways in th 
Roman States—on condition of their realizing‘ 
guaranteed fund of about seven millions sterling: 
and that the members of the company are on thet 
way to England for the purpose of raising the ™ 
quired capital. 
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CHOLERA. 
4 


Lerrers and papers have arrived from Bombay 
to the 18th July, In anticipation of the overland 
mail. There is no political news. 

The ravages of the cholera at Kurrachee had 
been most disastrous. Between the lth and the 
o3d of June, above 8,000 human beings were cut 
off, including 895 Europeans; of whom 815 were 
fighting men. Besides this, 595 Sepoys, and it is 
believed about 7,000 natives, camp-followers, and 
inhabitants of the town, have died. The disease 
commenced its destructive course on Sunday the 
lth; when the weather was unusually stagnant 
and oppressive. The Bombay Times says— 

“ Before midnight nine of the Fighty-sixth were 
at rest; and men began to be borne into hospital 
in such numbers that it was difficult to make 
arrangements for their reception. It was a fearful 
night. With morning came the tidings that the 
pestilence was overspreading the town, and 50 had 
in twenty-four hours fallen victims. The Eighty- 
sixth were the earliest, and continued to be the 
severest sufferers. They and her majesty’s Six- 
tieth had for six months been in tents close to each 
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and 16th. Medicine seemed powerless ; nothing 
that medical science could suggest took effect— 
they were, in fact, dealing with corpses. It was 
not until the third day that medicine assumed any 
sway; since it has done so, I should say two- 
thirds of the cases have been saved. 

“Tt was a goodly sight to see the grim old 
warrior Charles Napier] passing up and down 
the wards quietly from bedside to bedside, whisper- 
ing gentle words of hope and comfort. He seemed 
to take no rest.” 

At the date of the latest accounts, the pestilence 
had left Kurrachee, and was moving up the river. 
It is said that Kurrachee is liable to triennial 
attacks of cholera ; but the mortality in 1839 and 
1842 was trifling in comparison with the recent 
visitation. — Spectator. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 


Tue state of Canada demands prompt and effee- 
tive attention. There is a ministerial crisis: in- 
deed there may be said to have been a ministerial 
crisis ever since the liberal ministry broke up, in 


other: the day after the disease appeared they | the dispute with Sir Charles Metcalfe about respon- 
were marched out for change of air, and encamped | sible government. The crisis in Canada is attend- 
by the sea-shore near Clifton. The Rifles were | ed by the agitation of certain broad political ques- 


next attacked ; then the Fusilicrs; the artillery 
and native infantry began to suffer after this. For 
five fearful days did the destroyer lay his hand 
most heavily upon them; and in this time more 
than 1,000 men were carried to their graves! The 
pestilence now began to abate—it had done its 
worst, and seemed about to withdraw : within less 
than a fortnight, 900 Europeans, including 815 
fighting men, were carried away ; 600 native sol- 
ders, and 7,000 of the camp followers and inhabi- 
tants of the town, had been hurried into eternity. 
The conduct of the governor [Sir Charles Napier] 
is stated to have been beyond all praise ; anxiety 
for the sick conferring an alacrity on limbs that the 
hand of time might have stiffened. Only two offi- 
cers had died—Captain J. B. Seton, of the Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, and Lieutenant Dawson, of the 
Twelfth Regiment of native infantry.”’ 

Details still more graphic are given in a letter 
from the camp at Kurrachee, dated June 30th, and 
published in the same journal— 

“ For five days sorely did the destroying angel 
press on this regiment; 235, or thereabout, fell 
victims to this scourge. ‘The Fusiliers and Rifles 
suffered to a less extent ; each regiment has buried 
about 85 Europeans. Who shall depict the scene 
in the heirs f I speak more of the Fusiliers, 
because of that IT saw much : every cot was filled— 
delirium here, death there—the fearful shrieks of 
pain and anguish. Men whom you had seen but a 
short time before hale and strong were rolling in at 
every door, crowding every space—countenances 
% full of misery—eyes sunken and glaring, 
shrivelled and blackened cheeks. This, too, the 
work of five short minutes or less! So sudden 
was death with some that they were seized, 

imped, collapsed, dead, almost as fast as I have 
Written the words. Previous health and strength 

ere no guarantees ; men attending the burials of 
ielt comrades were attacked, borne to the hos- 
vital, and buried themselves the next morning. 
ils were dug in the churchyard morning and 
vening; sewn up in their bedding, coffinless, 
ey were laid side by side, one service read over 
Public works were suspended during the 15th 





tions that go to affect not only the internal peace 
of that colony but the closeness of its adhesion to 
the mother-country. 

We may look for the causes of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s comparative failure in the antecedents of his 
North American mission. In the East Indies he 
was distinguished for the ability and benevolence 
with which he wielded the arbitrary power reposed 
by the Indian government in its official subordi- 
nates. He was appointed to succeed the kind but 
hotheaded anti-slavery governor, Sir Lione] Smith, 
in Jamaica. The blacks expected to find the new 
man a perfect contrast to their old friend: they 
found him no such thing, but a man equally desir- 
ous of benefiting his fellow-creatures with whatso- 
ever tint of skin, and enforcing the law with a mild 
Christian tone of address highly conciliatory to 
their feelings. They respected his firmness and 
loved his kindness. On the other hand, the plant- 
ers, instead of being disappointed at not finding in 
Sir Charles a ‘ slave-driver,’’ found him as firm 
and dignified as they could desire, while he suc- 
ceeded in touching their hearts. He established 
peace in Jamaica. 

In that mission, however, he encountered no 
political question, properly so called. Politics 
were quite subordiaate and incidental to the social 
and commercial questions. When he went to 
Canada, he found little astir in the way of com- 
mercial questions, nothing in the way of social 
questions ; but all was politics. This lay out of 
the course of his experience. He had proved an 
excellent administrator, a kind arbitrator ; but he 
had displayed no peculiar ability or attainments as 
a politician. He displayed none in Canada. His 
official ability helped to make affairs go on more 
smoothly than they might ; his personal worth in- 
duced the colonists to suffer a considerable sus- 
pense in their own political action ; his malady 
powerfully excited their sympathies, and procured 
for him, as a personal indulgence, a forbearance 
extraordinary in a people denied the fruits of that 
for which they had struggled even to the pitch of 
civil war and rebellion. And when they saw the 
kind old man leaving their shores “ to die,” they 
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could not restrain their pity, and they spoke to him 
in terms of respect that almost seemed to imply ap- 
proval of his rule. No such feeling, however, was 
in their minds. Sir Charles Metcalfe, on succeed- 
ing Sir Charles’ Bagot as governor-general, had 
found the question of ministerial responsibility to 
the representative chamber in a half-settled state : 
he failed at once to master the subject himself and 
to make the colonists understand his really honest 
intentions ; and he left the question more unsettled 
than he found it, after having remained in abey- 
ance throughout his governorship. Meanwhile, 
many men, of more or less political honesty, more 
or less desirous of promoting peace, consented to 
take office without a settlement on that cardinal 
int. M. Viger and some of the French party 
raved obloquy in the attempt to bring about a bet- 
ter state of matters by quiet and gentle means ; 
Mr. Draper and others of the old Tory party cun- 
sented to take office merely as a matter of routine, 
to work the government of the province as well as 
they could. Such adventurers in that sea of 
troubles could never muster men enough to make 
up a complete cabinet; and in proportion to the 
apparent completeness of their own corps rose the 
waves of turbulent and threatening discontent in 
the country. Lord Catheart took the command on 
military grounds ; he has left the politieal question 
untouched, while the political disorder, for want 
of any real supervision, has greatly increased. The 
cabinet has once more approached a nominal com- 
pleteness ; and the angry sounds revive at that 
sign of official settling down without settlement of 
the great political question. 
The new governor to be appointed by the whigs 
must take it up where Sir Charles Bagot left it, 
and must really settle it without further delay. 
Difficulties have grown up. The colonists, new 
to the practice of responsible government, raised 
untoward questions as to the degree of deference 
which the representative of the sovereign ought to 
show to the representative chamber in the distri- 
bution of patronage ; and by a want of thoroughly 
comprehending the subject, and a mistrusting hesi- 
tation, Lord Metcalfe suffered the dispute to become 
a substantive cause of difference—an episode in the 
question of responsible government demanding 
prior solution. Some difficulty is anticipated in 
defining the bounds of imperial and colonial prac- 
tice, and in laying down a rule for the purpose. 
None need be laid down. It will fully suffice if 
the governor for the time being honestly fulfil the 
condition laid down in Lord Durham’s report—to 
govern the colony in accordance with the well 
understood wishes of the colonists as expressed by 
their elected representatives. Let him, in fact, 
— the colony through his local ministers ; and 
et them hold their places only so long as they pos- 
sess the confidence of the majority in the represen- 
tative chamber. It is true that, even then, all 
sources of dissension may not be extinguished : the 
colonists may not always choose ministers suitable 
to the actual state of imperial affairs; the crown 
may not always find the engines ready to work out 
its will even in legitimate objects: but such differ- 
ences will lie within the scope and influence of 
official discretion ; they will raise no broad popular 
constitutional questions, but will merely for a time 
oppose an obstacle to the progress of the particular 
measure at issue. Such partial ‘ hitches’ fre- 
quently occur in this country, without bringing 
Magna Charta in issue, or threatening to excite 
rebellion. We too get on well enough without 
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any defined rule as to the distribution of croy, 
patronage ; which is not always made in accor. 
ance with ministerial or parliamentary views 
The thing wanted in Canada is a governor who 
understands the question and will honestly set the 
principle of responsible government at work, wi). 
out any more set rules or declarations. 

Lo Elgin is named as the future governor, 
Tried only in the field of Jamaica, he may be saij 
to be little tried for Canada; but he is high|y 
spoken of, as intelligent, earnest, young, actiye— 
and may we hope bold '—<Spectator, Sept. 5. 


THE SALT MONOPOLY IN BRITISH INDIA 


Foremost among the manifold advantages fy. 
ing from the more rapid communication betwee: 
Great Britain and India, we reckon the mora] 
fluence thereby brought to bear on the destinies of 
the latter country. The great empire rises upo 
our mental vision in more distinct proportions 4s 
the distance practically diminishes ; its concers 
present themselves more frequently and mor 
familiarly to our notice ; and a continually increas 
ing body of the British public become interested iy 
the palpable realities of a land they had hither 
known only as a gorgeous dream, too shadowy and 
remote to fix their attention. We cannot have 
hetter pledge of the security and prosperity of our 
Indian dominions than this lively growth of pubic 
opinion at home. Its action, so far as it is wisely 
directed, or in other words, so far as it is founded 
in knowledge, cannot fail to bind the two countries 
together in that closest and most durable of bonds, 
the sense of benefits quickly and largely recipr- 
cated. How can we promote the welfare of India! 
how can we best enable her to participate in the 
fruits of our civilization? These are questions im- 
peratively pressed upon us alike by our interess 
and our duty ; and their practical solution wil! 
advanced in exact proportion to the  extest, 
force, and soundness of publie opinion applied « 
them. 

From the large field for improvement open \ 
our view let us at present select one object, the 
consideration of which seems peculiarly fitted \ 
the national mood at this day. The salt manufve- 
turers of England are exerting themselves to obtan 
from the East India Company the surrender of \s 
salt monopoly, and the opening of the !ndia 
markets for the better and cheaper commodity 
which England can supply. There are three prv- 
cipal parties whom the proposed measure wo 
affect, and to all of whom it would be a source «! 
great advantage. These are, first, the salt-owses 
themselves, and the shipping, manufacturing, 1 
commercial interests of Great Britain general’: 
secondly, the company, whose resources woul! ® 
much larger under the free trade system than th 
now are ; and thirdly, the native consumer, “ 
whom the monopoly presses most cruelly and 
iquitously. Ten years ago, a committee of tle 
house of commons reported it as their opin, 
** that the evils usually incident to a governmes 
monopoly in a great article of consumption are 
wanting in the working of the salt monopoly ® 
India ; and they have not been convinced by 
evidence that the amount which has hitherto be 
derived from the monopoly might not be collec! 
with equal security to the revenue, and great 
vantage to the consumer and to commerce, wndet! 
combined system of cvstoms and excise.” 
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icy, as well as injustice, of so taxing 

one ingredient in a nation’s daily 

who food as to make its yearly cost to each peasant’s 
the family equivalent to the value of between one 
vith. oh and one fourth of his year’s labor. Yet so 
it is in India. Salt is there one of the first 

rhor, necessaries of life ; for without it the boiled rice 
said which is the chief food of the natives, and which is 
ighly by itself extremely — would neither be pala- 
vem table nor digestible. r. Aylwin* calculates that 
the retail price of salt in the interior of Bengal is 
rarely if ever below the rate of eight rupees or 16s. 
per maund (82 pounds.) The laborer’s wages 
vary from three rupees a month, or 3/. 12s. a year, 
to i. 16s. a year, which is the rate in a large 
flow. majority of districts. Now, supposing each family 
tween w average five in number, (the usual ry 
ral ine computation, but decidedly below the mark in Ben- 
ies of gal,) and taking the consumption of each individual 
upon w be 12 pounds annually, as estimated by the 
ons 48 B company’s rd of Salt, then it will follow, that 
neers the best-paid laborers must work six weeks, and 
more the worst-paid and most numerous three months, to 
nereas find their families in salt alone. This calculation 
has reference only to Bengal ; but the evil is felt at 
iitherte least as severely by the poorer population of Bom- 
wy and bay and Madras, In the latter presidency, notwith- 
havea standing the great increase of population, &c., the 
r of our consumption of salt fell off in the ten years from 
f publie 1830 to 1840 from 93,6874 tons to 88,6021 ; by con- 
s wisely tinual augmentations of the duty the salt revenue 
founded was pushed up in the same interval from 228,512/. 
ountries to 349,2597.; but so completely had it exhausted 
f bonds, the means of the poor ryot or laborer, that the 
land-tax, the other great revenue of India, de- 


wn merest tyro in finance must be astonished at the 
] in im 


sted in 


TECIpro- \ 
if India! creased simultaneously 11 per cent., or about 
ein the 300,000/.,a sum nearly equal to the whole pro- 


tions im ceeds of the salt-tax. 

interesis How depressingly must this tax operate on all 

n will be the energies of ma country! It is a prohibition 
extent, upon all improvement in the condition of the 

pplied to people, and dooms them to sink deeper and deeper 

in pauperism as their numbers increase ; whereas, 

were it removed, they would be quickly enabled to 


open 10 
create and maintain a lucrative trade with England. 


pject, the 











fitted ln the cultivation of sugar India differs from every 
manutee other country where that produce is extensively 
, to obtain nised. The cane is not cultivated there on large 
der of its estates in the hands of rich proprietors, but is 
pe Indian grown on little patches by the poorest orders of 
ommoditt the rustic population, and manufactured in lots of 
hree prit- the smallest size, often not exceeding a few pounds 
sre woul in weight. Until lately each family raised just 
enuree o what was necessary for their domestic consump- 
alt-owners won; but recently, under the temptation of a great 
uring, 30d nse in price, a portion of this stock was abstracted 
generally; for sale, and an extra supply, to the extent of 
5 would be 30,000 tons, was suddenly in one season brought 
: than they fg" the market. But this happened only ander 
sumer, xiraordinary conditions of price. Suppose, how- 
sly and i ver, that a portion of the two or three months’ 
‘tee of the Mr which every ryot is now obliged to expend 
ir opine fe" the purchase of salt, were free to be employed 
roverninen 0 the cultivation of his sugar-canes, what a vast 
jon are nt crease of produce would be permanently given to 
jonopely °e™meree! ~The annual production of sugar in 


dia is estimated at 300,000 tons a year ; of which 
5,000 tons are exported. Suppose that one sixth 
the labor of the cultivators were set free by a 


*4 Pamphlet on the Salt-trade of India, by D. C. 
siwin, of Calcutta. London: Madden and Malcolm, 
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reduction of the salt-duties, we should have at once 
a further supply of 50,000 tons, or 125,000 tons in 
all, for exportation. Again, suppose, as Mr. 
Aylwin puts it, that * out of the 140 millions of 
inhabitants interested in the production of sugar, 
but one third, or say 46 millions, become con- 
sumers of only clothing enough to cover their 
loins ; we should, estimating an annual average of 
three feet for each individual, have an additional 
market opened for the cotton and yarn manufac- 
tures of this country of no less than 46 million 
yards of cotton cloth.” 

The salt monopoly is altogether indefensible on 
the score of revenue. The company assume that 
the average annual consumption will never exceed 
12 pounds per head. This estimate is not to be 
relied on, since it is founded on the result of sales 
at monopoly prices: the probability is, that with 
the help of the smuggler the actual consumption is 
not less than 15 pounds per head. Now, in the 
rudest districts subject to the salt monopoly, where 
the population increased 50 per cent. between the 
years 1814 and 1845, the company’s sales of salt 
amounted in the former year to 11} pounds per 
head, and fell continually to 9 pounds in the latter. 
The net revenue from the same source declined in 
that interval from 94d. to 6id. per head. All that 
was thus lost by the government, and probably 
more also, was gained by the smuggler. The 
present duty on imported salt is three rupees per 
maund. It admits of the clearest proof, that if the 
duty were reduced two thirds, the company would 
thereby immediately acquire a great accession of 
revenue, besides that which would further accrue 
to it from the general development of the resources 
of its dominions. 





From the Spectator. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION. 


From the Berlin journals the Morning Post 
copies the following letter, addressed by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to the inhabitants of the town of Elbing, 
in Prussia ; who had sent him a letter of congratu- 
lation on his financial measures. 


** London, Aug. 6, 1846. 

** Your address, in which you express your ap- 
probation of the great measures of financial and 
commercial reform which I have considered it my 
daty to lay before parliament, I have received with 
very great pleasure. The object of the income-tax 
was not only to make good a deficit, but also to lay 
the foundation of a more just system of taxation, by 
putting an end to duties before levied on raw materi- 
als, as well as those vexatious regulations of the ex- 
cise, and the duties on many kinds of produce nee- 
essary to the comfort of the working classes. The 
bill having for its object the limitation of the paper 
currency has in no way affected public or individu- 
al interest, nor has the country been thereby de- 
an of the advantages of a paper circulation ; 

ut, in placing the issue of this medium of ex- 
change under certain reasonable restraints, the bill 
has been the means of checking abuse in times of 
great political importance to the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, as well as of unusual specula- 
tion. This bill has given to paper-money a settled 
value in making it always exchangeable with spe- 
cie. I learn with pleasure that the intent and ef- 
fect of these measures have been properly appre- 
ciated by distinguished politicians of other coun- 
tries. 

** That part of your address wherein you admit 
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the principle of commercial legislation, which, by 
order of parliament, is now in force, has afforded 
me above all things the most lively satisfaction. 
The measures proposed for the diminution of cus- 
tomhouse-duties have heen brought forward with- 
out any similar concessions having been offered by 
foreign countries; they have been proposed be- 
cause the general interest of the country demanded 
it. Their effects are sufficiently advantageous to 
fully justify the steps we have taken ; for it is con- 
trary to the principles of political economy to pur- 
chase at a dear rate articles of inferior value; 
and the authors of this measure have thought, 
without entering into negotiations and minute de- 
tails, that the principles of their commercial Jegis- 
lation would be adopted by other nations. Diffi- 
culties aud obstacles may arise ; and financial em- 
barrassment, which appears to be the strongest 





The pattern, in brown paper, of Geor 
Fourth’s memorable white-kid pantaloons, Ape 
by his majesty’s own hand. 

The correspondence between George the Four) 
and Beau Brummell relating to the mystery of 
starch, and a pension ; together with several letter 
from Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellingto, 
on the madness of allowing the Catholic Eyiaye,. 
pation Act to pass. 

A pasteboard model of Buckingham palace, w)y) 
the original estimate and the actual outlay for }y))). 
ing the same—very curious. 

he copy of the Examiner upon which Mr. Leip) 
Hunt was prosecuted and imprisoned, for cal); 
his majesty ‘‘ a fat Adonis.”’ 7 

Several royal recipes for making snuff and fs). 
sauces. 

The briefs delivered to counsel on the oceasiog 


argument in support of the protective system, will lof Queen Caroline's trial, enriched with marginal 


in certain countries be advanced as a reason for 
continuing it. Individuals who profit by high du- 
ties are favorably listened to by the government ; 
in other cases they form the most numerous part 
of the population, or at least a powerful party in 
the legislative assemblies. 

** Jnterests are thus represented en masse ; but 
this isolated interest cannot long offer resistance to 
the arguments and manifest interest of the great 
social body. The public finances labor under a 
double disadvantage ; first, by the prejudice with 
which they are regarded, and the consequent sup- 
port offered to smuggling ; and secondly, by the 
great expenses incurred in its suppression ; so that 
eventually it will be seen by those who are respon- 
sible for the financial condition of their respective 
countries, that it is pradent and politic to replace, 
by such moderate daties as will permit the com- 
merce and revenue of the country to increase, those 
high duties which either diminish or altogether 
prohibit the importation of foreign produce, and 
sustain certain branches of trade at the expense of 
the publie finances. 

“The social condition of that country which 
maintains with the greatest rigor the protective sys- 
tem will be opposed to the state of another which 
has adopted liberal principles, and the conviction 
of the value of such principles will not obtain un- 
less by the encouragement of the freedom of ex- 
change among all the nations of the world; the 
well-being of each individual will be increased, 
and the will of Providence will be fulfilled—that 
Providence which has given to every country a 
san, a climate, and a soil, each differing one from 
the other, not for the purpose of rendering them 
severally independent of each other, but, on the 
contrary, in order that they may feel their recipro- 
cal dependence by the exchange of their respective 
produce, thus causing them to enjoy in common 
the blessings of Providence. It is thus that we find 
in commerce the means of advancing civilization, 
of appeasing jealousy and national prejudice, and 
of bringing about a universal peace, either from 
national interest or from Christian duty. 

**] have the honor, &c., 
** Rosert Peeu.”’ 





CaraLocue or THE Rovat Pavinion.—We have 
been favored with a peep at the catalogue es 
has been prepared for the Nig oy - sale of the 
Chinese 2 at Brighton. The following are 
thought the most interesting articles of vertu :— 
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notes in his majesty’s own handwriting—i0. 
precious articles of vertu. 

Copy of the speech made by Sheridan in th: 
House of Commons, in 1783, for payment of tie 
Prince Regent's debts. 

Notes of the memoranda which were sent to Mr, 
Fox, authorizing him to contradict the Prince's 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Copy of the speech delivered by Alderman News. 
ham, in 1787, for payment of the Prince’s debts. 

The correspondence of the Prince Regent with 
the Jockey Club, which led to his retirement, an) 
several letters to the manager of Drury Lane ‘I’. 
atre, upon several matters in intimate conneciwa 
with the greeu-room and the national drama. 

Beautiful model of Virginia Water, fitted up x 
a globe, with three live gold fish. 

Several designs for palaces in England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales. 

A paid bond of the Duke of York—a very grea 
curiosity. — Punch. 





EPITAPH UPON A DOG. 


AN ear that caught my slightest tone, 
In kindness or in anger spoken ; 

An eye that ever watched my own, 
In vigils death alone has broken ; 

Its changeless, ceaseless, and unbought 
Affection to the last revealing ; 

Beaming almost with human thought, 
And more than human feeling ! 


Can such in endless sleep be chilled, 
And human pride disdain to sorrow, 
Because the pulse that here was stilled 
May wake to no eternal morrow ! 
Can faith, devotedness, and love, 
That seem to humbler creatures given 
To tell us what we owe above! 
The types of what is due to Heaven— 


Can these be with the things that were, — 
Things cherished—but no more returning ; 
And leave behind no trace of care, 
No shade that speaks a moment's mourning! 
Alas! my friend, of all of worth, 
That years have stolen or years yet leave me, 
I’ve never known so much on earth, 
But that the loss of thine must grieve me 





